Routes to tour in Germany 


The German 

Alpine Route 



German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchan and 
the Zugspltze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, orOberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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and war in the Persian Gulf has bc- 
jeome n naval war now the Iranian 
t irforce has aitiickcil tankers belonging 
t- Arab stales on the Gulf after similar 
nils by Iraq. 

1 Ayatollah Khomeini's rep resen In live 
■if Iranian Defence Coimeil, Spcok- 
's Rifunj.ini of the Majlis, has outlined 
^country's poliey in plain ami simple 
m 

■filher everyone can .sail .safely in the 
^lorim-une can." 

Here have already been 
in the Gulf War, which has been 
'taJon and off. regularly grinding to a 
|UiiKe September I *>80. 
taws of Iranian ehililieii have been 
tab shreds under Iraqi artillery fire. 
^.«bich Mimed the war. has been so 
W pressed il has even used poison pas. 
rBatihc world has not allowed itself to 
(taken mil tif iis stride. It has tome to 
^K'dihllu: long wai of attrition, and 
w countries ai e not even sony to see 

fH»o sides bleeding each other to 
«th. 

Rvssiuns ami Americans. Saudis and 
Igsailrs prefer a bloodstained xlnle- 
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years ago. A mere nine per cent of West 
German oil imports come from the Gulf. 

Insurance premiums for tankers in 
the war zone may have been increased, 
yet even if both sides' air forces contin- 
ued to attack individual ships, oil ex- 
ports would still not he brought to a 
hall. 

I'liv Economist, London, writes: 
”• • • if Iran's raids on shipping can be 
stopped by making Iraq call off its own 
attacks, this week's drum beat of crisis 
may lade.” 

I his general condescension papers 
over a profound sense of uncertainty. If 
the Gulf War has not yet escalated into 
a world crisis, then it is less due to the 
world powers' crisis management Ilian 
to the restraint observed by purportedly 
irrational rulers in the region, particu- 
larly in Iran. 

Iraq too may one day not further es- 
calate the tanker war by. for instance, 
attacking Iran's oil shipment facilities 
on Klinrg island as it Inis long threat- 
ened to do. 

Maybe Iran will nut reply by raiding 
similar facilities in Kuwait or Saudi 
Ainhia or make a desperate bid to block 
the Strait of I lurinii/ for tanker traffic. 

I’d haps the world powers will suc- 
ceed foi some lime to conn- in keeping 
out of the maelstrom ol the war. 

Maybe. Put none of them ean be rel- 
ied on to do so any more than in l‘J|*l 
the assassination of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian lieir-appareui could be relied on not 
to trigger a world war. 

The situation, US Vice-President 
George Hush said after a visit to Oman, 
was very, very bad and very, very seri- 
ous. Hm wailing and gnashing of teeth 
will get us nowhere. 


&,--r • 
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A Royal occasion 

The Queen accompanied by Sir Thomas Morony, Britain’s military represen- 
tative to Nato, rides under an arch of gun barrels during her visit to troops In 
Germany this month 

Uuth Russia ami the West hnvc not 
been able to reach a solution even 
•hough the interests of hoth tally more 
in the Gulf (him just about anywhere. 

The deep distrust between Moscow 
and Washington is mainly to blame. 

Neither wants to lake the first step 
Inward containing (he risk and persuad- 
ing (lie embittered, embattled warring 
parlies, runt by domestic dissension, to 
consider a compromise that might end 
the war. 

The superpowers themselves lire so at 
loggerheads that in the Gulf, as else- 
where, they are condemned to looking 
on idly while others decide whether the 
l ighting is In Ik* contained or extended. 

Europe's Common Market countries 
have likewise been only hyslnnders so 
far, looking on while the war smoul- 
dered in the Gulf. 


(I'lmio: APj 

It is still not too late to make a joint 
bid in seek a solution, but time is runn- 
ing short, and raids on .shipping in the 
Gulf show how the situation is growing 
steadily more serious. 

In Tehran, Speaker Rnfsaiijaiii has 
warned there could be an “uncommonly 
significant development with uniorexec- 
ahle re percuss ions." 

Half a million Iranians are at the 
ready to fight the next offensive. Maybe 
it too will grind to a halt til the marshes 
along the Iraqi border. 

And maybe, just maybe, everyone 
will keep their nerve and not pour still 
more oil into the flames. But that is 
something no-one has ever hecn able 
to hank on in the interest of world 

* ,CaLC ‘ Christoph ih’rlrnm 

(OlcZcil.25 May IV84) 


countries as it was a few 


T he first day of talks between Herr 
Gcnschcr and his Soviet opposite 
number, Mr Gromyko, in Moscow lived 
up to expectations. Nothing new tran- 
spired. There were no signs of a thaw in 
lies between the superpowers. 

Terminological agreement in after- 
dinner .speeches or communiques of late 
has been unable to bridge the yawning 
gap between East and West. 

Fur the Soviet leaders Herr Genscli- 
cr'x visit, like others before it, mainly 
served the purpose of using Bonn as a 
lever to exert pressure on the United 
States. 

Herr Genschcr's spontaneous and 
unambiguous response to Mr Gromy- 
ko’s attacks on the United Slates quick- 
ly clarified matters and showed how 
pointless such bids were. 

What picture do East -West ties pres- 
ent in the light of the Moscow talks? 

The Soviet Defence Minister, Mar- 
shal Ustinov, has just raised the thresh- 
old lor the resumption of the Geneva 
missdc talks so high that a return to the 


Genscher flatly 
rejects 

Soviet argument 

conference table by the superpowers 
can be ruled out for the time being. 

The Kremlin has stepped up the Eu- 
ropean side of its Wcslpoliiik while 
obliging its Warsaw Pact allies to draw a 
clearer demarcation line find tightening 
up checks oil their ties with the West. 

This is surely the context in which the 
Soviet Olympic pull-out and slogans of 
revanchism trundled out of the Cold 
War propaganda arsenal must mainly be 
seen. 

Bonn alone, Mr Gromyko recently 
told Foreign Minister Moran of Spain, 
was in a position to get the East-West 
dialogue going again. 

He told Herr Genscher too that the 


Federal Republic had a crucial pan to 
play in surmounting difficulties in arriv- 
ing at US-Sovicl understanding. 

But what con Bonn really do as long 
as Moscow refuses to make as much as a 
constructive gesture? 

Nato signalled- in Brussels list- De- 
cember that it was definitely prepared 
to hold talks, and the Brussels commu- 
nique was drafted very much along lines 
suggested by Bonn. > 

The spring conference of Nato For- 
eign Ministers will take up and amplify 
this signal, with Bonn again putting in 
hard work to persuade the United 
States Lo go along with the line. 

Yet readiness to negotiate on Nato's 
part is nothing more than redressing the 
balance of the dual-track strategy of en- 
suring the balance of military power 
while showing willing lo cooperate. . 

Opportunities of at least improving 
the overall framework are provided this 
year hy the Stockholm security and dis- 
armament conference and the Vienna 
Continued on page 2 
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Mitterrand and Kohl, the 
Euro pace-setters 

DIE«ZEIT 


C hancellor Kohl and Pres idem Mit- 
terrand don’t emphasise their role 
as pacemakers in the EEC because they 
don't want to offend their partners in 
Europe. 

But they both probably feel that it is 
they who are putting Europe into top 
gear. 

Their relationship is certainly a good 
one. They arc often said to be in ca- 

hOOtS: 

Symbolic of this partnership arc at 
least two joint projects they can virtual- 
ly go ahead and sign. 

One is the Franco-Gcrninn battle 
helicopter, which is due to replace 
plans, long controversial, for a joint 
■’lank for the 1990s". 

A helicopter naturally has no more 
than symbolic value for the military und 
industrial cooperation in Europe to 
which reference is so often made. 

Plans drawn up by French and Ger- 
man foreign trade experts to end diffi- 
culties arising from different technical 
standards in the two countries come in 
another category altogether. 

This problem is one to which the 
French partly attribute their chronic 
current account deficit in trade with 
Germany. 

The idea is to sever the Gordian knot 
and radically simplify inspection proce- 
dures for imports, ll is envisaged as an 
advance move in preparation for har- 
monisation of standards throughout Eu- 
rope. 

This is a process on width EEC au- 
thorities in Brussels are working hard, 
but Chancellor Kohl's authorisation to 
go ahead and simplify on Germany's he- 
half has made this first move much easi- 
er. 

The French President and the Ger- 
man Chancellor faced problems at a na- 
tional level that were European in scope 
and, consciously or unconsciously, they 
resorted to methods tried and trusted in 
the 1950s. 

Those were the days when the found- 
ing fathers gave Franco-German coop- 
eration a European framework in order 
both to facilitate reconcilation between 
their two countries and. to help set up 
the European Community-. 

The two leaders have memories in 
common. Helmut Kohl aa a member of a 
youth delegation once spent half nn af- 
ternoon .with Robert Schuman, who 
made a lasting impression on him. 

Francois Mitterrand has tales to tell 
of his experience as a member of M. 
Schu man's staff in "the French gover- 
ment. 

Such reminiscences might not have 
weighed so heavily had not both men 
from the outset felt security issues to be 
so serious that they had to demonstrate 
commitment. 

M. Mitterrand will not have been the 
only one to feel the way he did when he 
made his memorable ‘ speech to the 
Bonn Bundestag in January 1983. 

Similar worries united General de 
Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer 25 
years ago. Nothing formed a more effec- 
tive initial bond between the two men 


than their instinctive reaction to Mr 
Khrushchev's Berlin threats. 

In response to the 1958 Khrushchev 
ultimatum on Berlin, France and Ger- 
many devised a joint crisis strategy in 
dealings with their Anglo-American al- 
lies. 

They were also keen to transform 
these points they shared into sumething 
European, although de Gaulle and Ade- 
nauer worked from different thought 
patterns and didn’t always apply the 
same yardsticks to tics with the super- 
powers. 

Helmut Kohl and Franfoise Mitter- 
rand are much closer on all these points. 

The comparison with Adenauer and 
de Gaulle con be taken ever further. 
Take the matter-of-fact way in which M. 
Mitterrand donned the majestic consti- 
tutional cloak custom-built for General 
de Gaulle — a cut Herr Kohl greatly ad- 
mires. 

Take the Roman Catholic upbringing 
they shared and the training in history 
that gave both men the feeling of being 
rooted in Western thought. 

As was the case with General de 
Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer, each 
sees the other ns embodying character- 
istics of the neighbouring country that 
are attuned to his own views. 

President Mitterrand is greatly im- 
pressed by Chancellor Kohl’s solidity, 
reliability, consistency and practicality. 

The Chancellor may sound a lyrical 
note at times, but M, Mitterrand is sure 
to see that as typically German, perhaps 
being reminded of Heine’s image of the 
sentimental oak tree. 

There is a romantic trail in President 
Mitterrand’s character too. but his is a 
much more reserved and uncommuni- 
cative personality. 

The Chancellor doubtless sees him us 
a typical Frenchman, well versed in li- 
terary, intellectual and political pur- 
suits. The French lender maybe smooth 
and .detached, hut when conversation 
grows more intimate he enn be surpri- 
singly jovial and ironic. 

On this basis something more far- 
reaching than mere confidence is bound 
to develop in time. But the two leaders 
are not going to confide implicitly in 
each other. That next to never happens 
at their level of politics. 

They call each other on the phone al- 
most as often as Helmut Schmidt and 
Valdry Giscard d’Estaing used to, but 


troop-cut talks, both of which are still in 
being. 

Promising proposals have been sub- 
mitted to both rounds °f .talks, for which 
Bqnn deserves some of the credit in the 
West. 

The sapie is true of the Geneva disar- 
mament conference, which is consider- 
ing an international ban on chemical 
weapops. 

Over and above that, Bonn can only 
try to keep bilateral ties with the Soviet 
Union and its allies, including the GDR, 
running as smoothly as possible. 

That was the main aim of Herr 
Genscher's visit to Moscow. 

No progress in US-Soviet lies can be 
expected in a US Presidential election 
year, which is a great pity. 


instead of speaking English they rely on 
simultaneous interpreters. 

When M. Mitterrand rang the Kohls 
at home in Ludwigshufcn one weekend, 
the Chancellor's wife did the interpret- 
ing. 

And when the two men conferred by 
phone 48 hours before the hist EEC' 
summit in Brussels ("You can count on 
me," the Chancellor said). President 
Mitterrand knew (he summit would not 
be a personal defeat for him as Presi- 
dent of i lie Council. 

When the British Inter spread the ru- 
mour that mi inept move by Herr Kohl 
had prevented the summit from being a 
success, President Mitterrand made 
sure that his staff staunchly defended 
the Chancellor. 

This reciprocal hacking mid cover at 
times amounts to an allocation of roles 
along the lines of: “It would probably he 
best for you to grasp the initiative in this 
instance.” 

Helmut Schmidt and Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing devised such joint approaches 
even more often, but they held office si- 
mult ancniisly for nine years. 

The close ties between Herr Schmidt 
and M. Giscard d’Estaing began in 1 972 
when they were both Finance Minister. 
It was a kind of coup de foudre. 

Besides, each saw the other as hailing 
from a world to which he lacked access. 
Schmidt saw Giscard as an aristocrat 
(although he isn’t one, strictly speak- 
ing). 

Giscard saw Schmidt as what lie 
never succeeded in becoming: someone 
with whom intellectuals anil the man in 
the street felt equally at home. 

Relations between Herr Kohl and M. 
Mitterrand were overcast on one occa- 
sion when the President wanted to dis- 
cuss an issue with the Chancellor but 
the Chancellor had an expert supply his 
answer. 

The Chancellor soon realised that 
was not how the President saw their re- 
lationship. 

Such minor mishaps are soon forgot- 
ten. M. Mitterrand has remained on 
good terms with another German, Willy 
Brandt, since their joint days in the So- 
cialist International, and their relation- 
ship has weathered storms of an entirely 
different kind. 

When M. Mitterrand and Herr 
Brandt hail lunch recently at the lilysiie 
Palace in Paris, M. Mitterrand made a 
remark such ns can only be made at the 
family table when not everyone is pres- 
ent. 

“Herr Kohl,” he said, “has always 
spoken well of you.” Willy Brandt 
showed no sign of surprise. Maybe he 
appreciated some of the implications. 

Ernst Welscnfcld 
(Die Zell, 25 May lv«4j 


As entire new military technologies 
come swiftly into their own it will be in- 
creasingly difficult to get promising dis- 
armament talks off the ground. 

Hopes can at best be placed in 1985 
ahd the long-overdue top-level general 
round of talks between America and 
Russia. 

For months Herr Genscher has called 
on Washington, and now on Moscow, to 
return to the principles of the 1972 Nix- 
on-Brezhnev Declaration in which the 
superpowers acknowledged their re- 
spective equal rights and pledged them- 
selves to observe moderation and res- 
traint. ' • • 

That does indeed seem to be the only 
way to return to a sensible East-West 
dialogue. 

WolfJ. Bell 

(General- Afizdger Bonn. 23 May 1 yx 4 ) 


Continued from page 1 
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The hard faces 
up against 

Sakharov 


i the presidency 

Von Weizsacker 
to succeed 
Carstens 



nichard von Wcizsiickcr lias been 
jVelected sixth president of the Fed- 
tial Republic with overwhelming sup- 
roit although perhaps not with over- 


Ttanlor Heuss, the second time he 
u! elected, had a much more hrondly- 
hsid majority. So did Heinrich Liibke, 
tut party political motives played a role 

lilt. 

His time the strength of support is 
iirilie personality of the I lead of State. 
Over eighty per cent of the electoral 
college voted for h im. 

He electoral college comprises over 
1.000 members, mostly Federal and 
UwJMPs, 

His superfluous to point out here that 
von Wei/siieker is cminciillv 


H ard-nosed Kremlin lenders r 
not care two hoots about Qlir 
medals in I .os Angeles, but willtfo' 
low confrontation to cost the lhc«! 

Andrei Sakharov and his wife? 

A tight-lipped Mr Gromyko # a , t 
prepared to discuss the matter »• 

Herr Genseher in Moscow. Uonn hau 
any case been reclassified asrevamfc 
in the Soviet capital. " 

Anxiety over the ability or the So#" 1 1 — 

dissident and his wife to survive iBr:# syHip*' thy 
ami persecution, has sent their daueh 
oil a mercy bid. 

Her father, it may be recalled. u,i 
on a hunger strike to force ihe$w< 
authorities to allow her to crime lor 
West. 

She is not on her own. The n\i\ 
sympathy and protest in the WestL- 
extended m governments and ptf. 
incuts and led to fresh appeals iQi 
Kremlin not to take punishment di 
dissident to its ultimate, senseleute 
elusion. 

Sakharov is on a hunger strike 114 , ,, .... , 

to lorce the Soviet authorities to let | "*"****' ~ experience, eih.ea- 

sick wile visit iliv Wi-si f„r ircmiML " f ' uli *" Knl - l,ls hu,,,linil - v - 

... , , . ... tuntoralsen.se. 

Alt he can do is try and win the?.; „■ ... 

purl ..I world opinion, which scflhir * 1,11 (,mn i'" 

I he symbol ol civil ri P l„s- "\ ,; "" llv 

Him Inis survived ap.insi uvcndift *■*"*»'“» mid punclliousncss 
Odds and admires his courage. ?f racual “ ,kI in;ilUk " Ll1 <wrinans 

1 1 is death and his wife s would ins 1 tl, „ .... , , 

a Morn, of pro.es,. I, migh. J* &T knows whm has 

the Kremlin lo its Imuulmiuns hue * h: “ a .™ «* ""P”""" 

eynies will no. be keen hr k* fill"""''',' " T ll " ,l,c 

worldwide as appalling evil-doers V'. ‘“T'’ 

Moscow would also have Icq, *‘ ,f . 1 ,c 

. , „ it, * no official, no government, no 

political consequences, even lMi Wii... . ^ . .. 

, . 1 _ rorociKir and no parliament can disre- 

wcrconlv indirect or mciliunHcrm I-mjA. «• J . . . , 

... . ...... . .uraiacoittcc, even il out of cjilculntcd 

I (is Itlc is all Nobel peace laureate)) 

kharov has In ol ler ill Ills hid tu brinrf ; u M( , . .. . . , , ... . 

. , nwicsi tictiirirli 1 uhfce even went so 

" v 1 , „ Us , . lM , l,LL r ii. Dwj u? 10 rc ^ ,sc l‘» Mgn legislation that 
K'l Kremlin leaders from Mi to, pd te] pj 5a; j hy lhl . „ 1M1 ,| C5lil| ,. ()ll 

nev onward have fell unaMc »» J*, occasion In- refused In give 

enme llleir reli.elm.ee mid hH M la thc nidi l)( ;1 senior 

toward a man who as a nuclear pop iCnal. 

has done much for his eouiiny- k it Br s, |„s la „„ he doubled H,e 
lbs nuclear know-how is ItejX Mtuiknnliiy ,if ,|,o | egMaiion and in 

Hie Kremlin’s relusal»» ft vconil i„s, „„ee i, L . doubled ihc 

him to leave the Soviet Union. ^qualifications. 

Moscow has so far been uniwwjj KU also alleged that her did his ut- 
the moral and political burden M to hinder the work of a Foreign 
by Hits case of individual htu&tyXtoti, Gerhard Schfrider. selected 
the periodic outbursts of intcrnatM ^5 the Chancellor. The government 
protest it has occasioned. r*c matter .in hand an avoided it 

Thc Soviet leaders similarly puiional conflict, 
the uproar over the shooting dg ! white's behaviour should not he held 
the South Korean airliner over »Jpi jail to imitate on every occasion. 

But in the Sakharov case there*™! office must not be put under strain 
no uncertainties and no excuse* Incumbent. It would be as well 

, i ...JL, government and Parliament did 
Sigmar HeiliMHl 'peer too much of the President. 
iMunnhi-irm , rMi»rgi. , n.23* 13 ) ^ chard von Weizsacker. a strong- 

kSd ,hii •* 1,1 hc p“ r,ic,,i:,r| > r '- 
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in* ortjjinaJ taxi and pub»sn«d by lb. "“'■v. praise K mil i.f , , r <t. 

n*wjpap9rsinlfwFsd*rslR*puBbcoia« ,,, *’J. , Il/s ac K l ,|U I <*• lir<h 

n f s done in thc past uoiu*vs 
m an coiraspondanc* pi«»M For instance consul- 

Germany wns »nd is i,nd 
""f nn ably hope to become “I >i% t 


Mon has distorted out perspectives, but 
we have not retired fr.nn the central pu- 
silion”, he recently wrote. 

He knows a lot about the political 
sensitivity of the Germans in East Ger- 
many. “The fore must question there is 
•self-determination, less the German 
Question as a whole". 

Who has given so much consideration 
to the Germans’ identity problem? 
Woizsiiekcr is intimate with this, per- 
haps because as a Prussian it is near to 
the bone. 

But lie does not imagine the re-esta- 
blishment ol a single German nation 
state. He has said quite emphatically, 
taking the middle road, that it is essen- 
tial to maintain good relations with the 
East German leadership. Just talking 
uhuul armaments is not going to get 
anyone anywhere. 

Another example could he Wcizsfick- 


A talented man from 
a talented family 


R; 



Richard von WalzsBcker 


cr’s pronouncements on the develop- 
ment over the past few years of the West 
German political parties. 

He wrote that they had turned the 
stale into booty, and had spread them- 
selves like a grease mark over slate in- 
stitutions. 

On the other hand, he said, that there 
was a great gulf between the power of the 
parties within the state and their ability 
to solve problems on the other. This was 
only read by academics anil the media 
people. Will the new Federal Republic 
politely keep silent on thj.s in the hit ure? 
Let us hope that does not happen. 

In the future we shall he engaged with 
Continued on page 5 


ichard von Weizsiicker, who is to 
become the sixth Federal Republic 
President, has emerged from the shad- 
ow ol his elder brother, physicist and 
philosopher Carl Friedrich. He is hailed 
as a second Theodor Heuss. 

His popularity that extends beyond 
party lines is based in his personality, a 
character wlui is convincing in every way. 
. He has himself said publicly what he 
considers to be important — fairness, 
honesty, uprightness, realism, tolernnce 
and. finally, Christianity. Everyone who 
has had anything to 
do with him has 
praised his person- 
al qualities. He en- 
genders respect, 
for example in the 
mnnncr he con- 
ducted the election 
campaign in West 
Berlin. And the 
CDU can thank 
him, that as their 
most important 
thinker lie lias 
never led them into 
rutty pathways. He- 
lms kept his feet or 
the ground. For in- 
stance when in 
19(59/1970 the 
CDU considered 
dropping thc C in 
the name, hc spoke 
out for its reten- 
tion. In this debate that became n dis- 
cussion of biLsie principle Wcizsiickcr 
spoke out against no one. hie showed to 
others how to be tolerant. 

This at li tinlc made it easier for him in 
(lie more difficult phases of his presid- 
ency or the lay council of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. 

hie dill not find it difficult, while 
Mayor of West Berlin, to he Trank with 
officials in East Berlin with the risk that 
they would doubt Ids firm iujsk. 

He met Erich Huncckcr in such u 
manner ns no false ideas ware carried 
away about his inflexibility in basic 
questions. 

And he said to thc popular daily Hild 


identified with German history 

(I'hitiii: Sven Minim) 
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Zeinmg that hc was always prepared lo 
do anything of service to the people in 
hoth parts of Germany, including mak- 
ing an official visit, to the East. 

It would be a mistake to assume from 
his tolerance, his frankness, his soft tone 
that hc was a weak politician. He knows 
all ahout political power and hc knows 
hqw to use it, as was shown in West Bei - 
lin. 

And he is not only firm on matters 
of basic principle. He also shows his 
firmness in matters that concern his 
own political future. Hc did not lei his 
party talk him into remaining as Mayor 
of West Berlin. He persisted, unslink- 
ahly in his candidacy for the Presiden- 
cy- 

Richard Yon Weizsticker was born 64 
years ago on 15 April 1 920 in Stuttgart, 
the youngest of four children. He went 
to school in Basle, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bern and Berlin, because his father was 
a diplomat. He was a good- skier and 
athlete and learned lo play the trumpet, 
viulin and guitar. The family was very 
musical, and often held concerts at 
home. 

Outside family life two events, so he 
maintained, affected him considerably. 
He was u soldier for seven years und 
ended up a captain. During this time hc 
had lo make decisions that brought to 
an end his life as u young man. 

Thc second influence was the trial of 
his father hy the International Military 
Court in Nuremberg. His father was ap- 
pointed a state secretary in (lie Foreign 
Ministry in 1939. 1 

The father was senteiid6d to seven ye- 
ars imprisonment after si trial thsit wak 
condemned by Churchill, but he was re- 
leased after serving only eighteen 
months." Richard von Wcizsiickcr ail- 
t hough still studying, helped defend his 

father. a . ■ „ n 

Rudolf Bauer 

(RheiniM-hc Po»i,23 May IVtM) 


R ichard von Wcizsiickcr won 80. per 
cent of the electoral college voles lo 
become the sixth President of the Fed- 
eral Republic. He will take office in Ju- 
!y. 

Hc was given many votes from SPD 
members, following recommend at ions 
hy the party leadership. 

Two hundred voles were not chm for 
him. They went either to Luise Rinser, 
the Greens’ candidate, a 73-year-old 
writer, or else they were spoiled. 

Luise Rinser made her opposition in 
von Weizsacker quite clear without, as 
is so often in these cases. resorting to 
cheap show-htisiness tactics. 

Her candidacy, although from the 
start without much hope, was respect- 
able. 

1 he ne)v President will cause no wor- 
ry. Like Karl Carstens, the incumbent, 
he will stump the office with his own 
personality. 

I hc Federal Republic is possibly un- 
aware that until now it has had only 
good presidents. They have been very 


A big majority 
and broad 
support 

different one from another, but they 
have all brought dignity and benefit lo 
Ihc offiL-c, even the much i maligned 
Heinrich Liibke. ... 

Carstens, who will be leaving the Vil- 
la Hammerschmidt in Bonn, was per- 
haps a little plain, hut hc solved consti- 
tutional question of the dissolution of 
Ihc Bundestag last year with statesman- 
like qualities. 

Before his election there Was much 
ill-will against Carstens. hut hc conduct- 
ed himself in office with authority and 
earned respect for thc nation. 

Von Wcizsiickcr will inherit the diffi- 
culties that hegan to emerge in the sec- 
ond half of Carstens' presidency. 


The strife within various social 
groupings might lie a threat in the next 
few years. 

• The gruwiiig; strength of the Greens is 
a symbol of, this, superfluous crises and 
thc unfortunate party-donations-and- 
tax- amnesty affair. 

Thc present strike and thc screams 
(hat accompany it are all part and parcel 
of this. 

The Federal Republic needs a presi- 
dent who stands by his membership of a 
Christian-conservative party along with 
Ihc liberality of his political origins and 
convictions. 

Perhaps it is asking too much hut hc 
should conduct himself as President of 
the Federal Republic as he conducted 
himself as the Mayor of West Berlin. 

A President cannot do that alone. But 
this Federal President can strive in this 
direction with the authority of his ap- 
parently powerless office. 

Gottfried Cupel! 

{Franlwfuiicr Ncuu Prcs.sc 24 May J VH4) 
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■ SPD CONFERENCE 

Delegates reject 
defence 

spending freeze 
lpnoo«rfri)cf!([ 0 fintine 


T he Opposition Social Democrats 
have rejected a demand for a freeze 
in defence spending. They voted against 
it at the party conference in Essen. 

The conference also rejected, by a 
heavy majority, a motion calling for the 
nationalisation of the banks and key in- 
dustries. 

However, greater clarity on what the 
party docs not want makes it no clearer 
how it is to breathe life into crucial poli- 
cy areas such as peace, employment and 
the environ ment. 

The conference gave no indication 
that a return to power is regarded as 
anything other than a distant prospect. 
Yet 18 months after losing power and a 
year after a crushing defeat at the polls, 
the initial mood of resignation no longer 
prevails. 

Mistakes by the government have giv- 
en the party a fillip and have brought 
hopes of a return to power a little clos- 
er. 

Plans are already being drawn up for 
the day when the SPD does get back in- 
to power. The party regards its time in 
Opposition not as an evil that must be 
endured simply by attacking the gov- 
ernment, but as an opportunity for 
renewal. 

For a parly that sets out to improve 
society, programmes arc much more im- 
portant than for a party with the aim of 
maintaining the status quo. 

What the SPD wants is so far appar- 
ent only in vague outline. The Essen 
party conference limited itself to defin- 
ing where it now stands. 

The parly resisted the temptation to 
veer off into ideas of salvation and com- 
pete with the Greens at devising a utop- 
ia, ... . ■ 

Herr Brandt said the SPD was mid- 
dle-of-the-road in its social stance. He 
wants not just'workers and trade union 
officials as members but also non- 
cpmmined members of the public, 
white-collar workers and the self-em- 
ployed. 

In calling for realism and retention of 
the experience gained white in power he 
took on the role of Helmut Schmidt. 
Miose retirement from the deputy lead- 
ership has deprived the SPD of a coun- 
terweight to imagination run riot and to 
exorbitant demands. 

Potential successors to Willy Brandt, 
70, as SPD leader must first gain in sta- 
ture beside the great man. 

: -By a substantial majority a resolution 
calling for nationalisation of the banks 
and key industries was rejected. Also 
rejected was the demand for a freeze in 
defence spending. 

But greater clarity on what Social 
Democrats don’t want is still no clear 
guide to how fife is to be breathed into 
key policy sectors such as peace, work 
and the environment. 

Dislike of a deterrent strategy threat- 
ening an aggressor with One’s own des- 
truction is all well and good, as is a dis- 
like of nuclear weapons and medium- 
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range missiles. But the balance of power 
must still be maintained. 

That includes a well-equipped Bun- 
deswelir with conventional arms suffi- 
cient to withstand attack by a potential 
aggressor, which will cost money. This 
is a point the SPD leaders have grasped 
but one (he rank and file are reluctant to 
take. 

Relations between state and economy 
arc unclear. The SPD is quick to pay lip 
service to the free market economy but 
it is still strongly tempted to see govern- 
ment intervention as the answer to all 
problems. 

Social Democrats may not want to 
emulate Ned Ludd, but the new technol- 
ogy must remain controllahle and be 
controlled by industrial democracy and 
government supervision. 

The SPD’s attitude toward money al- 
so needs clarifying. The SPD-FDP Bonn 
coalition partly come a cropper because 
the party was unbeatable at spending 
money but stabbed feliow-Social Dem- 
ocrats in the back who sought to save 
cash. 

If the SPD is to fund new activities on 
returning to power it must first cut gov- 
ernment spending in other departments. 

The credibility of well-meaning inten- 
tions is in no way heightened by an SPD 
that instead raises fresh taxes or plnns 
to rifle the packets of the well-to-do or 
plunge the state deeper into debt. 

The SPD, like the Conservatives, 
lacks the courage to take on powerful 
lobbies. Both claim to aim their policies' 
at an independent public who can think 
for themselves, yet neither is always 
aware of the fact. 

The SPD’s reputation suffers from 
being made the political beagle of any 
particular group, no matter how power- 
ful. The interests of organisation offi- 
cials must not be the yardstick of social 
policies. 

Social Democrats would be well ad- 
vised while in Opposition to dig a little 
deeper. Wolfgang Muueiyberg 

(Hannovcnchc Allgcmeirw, 21 MnylvKJj 


842 resolutions and a big 
change at the rudder 
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their first full pnrty coil fere nee 
.since losing power in Bonn (he So- 
cial Democrats elected a new leadership 
in Essen. The conference also dealt in 
detail with economic and security policy 
and the media. 

Willy Brandt, 70, SPD leader since 
1964, was re-elected. Hans-Joclicn 
Vogel, Opposition leader in the Bun- 
destag, was elected deputy leader along- 
side Johannes Rau, Prime Minister of 
North Rhine- Westphalia. 

Herr Vogel took over in this capacity 
from ex-Cliancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
who made the opening address at the 
five-day conference but retired from the 
party leadership. 

Economic policy predominated at a 
conference where 400 delegates dealt 
with 842 resolutions. 

The resolution tabled by the national 
executive favoured a future-oriented in- 
dustrial policy aimed at creating new 
jobs, especially in the service and envi- 
ronmental sectors. 

The working-class wing of the party 
\yas planning to table a resolution call- 
ing for nationalisation of the steel indus- 
try, but it decided not to do so. 

Left-wing Social Democrats accuse 
the national executive of backing virtu- 
ally nothing but economic policy “white 
elephants.” A new economic and social 
order, they argue, must he guitjed by the 
needs of workers and consumers, not by 
profit considerations. 


Schmidt warns party, reminds 
it of its obligations 


H elmut Schmidt's speech al the SPD 
conference in Essen was his last ns 
a leader of the party. 

It was a courageous address in which 
he reminded of obligations rather than 
outlining new horizons. He issued warn- 
ings rather than encouragement. 

It would have been easy for him to 
concentrate on the shortcomings of the 
Bonn coalition, of which there.has been 
no shortage. 


Any of several catchphrases, from the 
Worner Affair to the amnesty plan for 
party-political donations, would have 
been enough to trigger tumultuous ap- 
plause for the former Chancellor. , 

But he chose not to. He dealt only 
briefly, if critically, with the Bonn coali- 
tion, leaving it to Hans-Jochep Vogel to 
go on the attack. 

Herr Vogel, Shadow Chancellor and 
Opposition leader in the Bonn Bund- 
estag, was elected in Schmidt’s place as 
deputy party leader. 

What amounted to Schmidt’s last pol- 
itical will and testament was a fair dress- 
ing-down for a party conference. 

He constantly exhorted members to 
base their work on what had been 


achieved during their 16 years in Bonn. 
He reaffirmed the prlhciplc of u balance 
of military potfer as the basis of peace, 
reminding the Conference that the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany was allied 
with the United States and remained de- 
pendent on America. 

Both are points that are not particu- 
larly popular irt the SPD today. 

Schmidt was also worried that the 
SPD might begin indulging in unhin- 
dered economic theorising. 

It will be hard for the Social Democ- 
rats to trust in experience' rather than 
theory when for the foreseeable future 
their contribution toward Bonn govern- 
ment policies can hardly hope to be 
practical in the sense that SPD ideas can 
command majority support. 

The return to power may already 
have begun, as Herr Schmidt said. To- 
day’s. Opposition is always tomorrow’s 
government. But it will be a while yet. 

Willy Brandt recently said the SPD 
planned to regain power in Bonn vin lo- 
cal government and state assembly elec- 
tions. 

He led the SPD from 1966 to iy«2 
Under his leadership the SPD lost pow- 
er in Bonn. He now plans to lead it back 
into government. 

But Herr Brandt is thinking beyond 
the lifetime of the present Bundestag. 

Volker Jacobs 

(Saarhrlickcr Zcilnnj. 1 H Mmy ] VK4j 


They Invour slate cnnirol of i m - 
mem, higher tuxes, higher public-*! 
borrowing and clear priority for 
hour working week on lull pay. 


But i he SPD is not to arrive at alijkur Americans. 


tnficniiMs. polilicisms and military 
Snien from Germany and the United 
wore trying to widen public iliscus- 
*«nn the Nato strategy of possibly us- 
nuclear weapons first if war breaks 
bin Europe. 

One hundred and fifty of thorn met at 
Jl.rtum Protestant Academy, near 
W’vcr, to talk about "no first use”. 

The idea of pledging the West to “no 
Kin use” along lines similar lo the So- 
,„■! declaration al the UN General As- 
Lnblyms first made in spring 1 982 by 


decision on economic policy until | $ 
Tlie largest number of rcsofo- 
.114. dealt with foreign, peace and » 
curily policy. At its November |}j 
Cologne conference the SPD vow-i 
most unanimously against the dafe 
mem of new US missiles in Gems 


curity policy alternatives. 

The resolution submitted by then- 
tional executive aims at a Europe, 
peace order bn.se d on East-West sees 
ity partnership. The Nato concept: 


. P 

on the basis of conventional armanc 
at as low a level as possible. 

Left-wingers were worried ihaiib 
approach might lead only toevenhijk 
defence spending. 

Less iitlemion was paid at Earn 
the 17 June elections to the Europe 
Parliament, for which the parly leads] 
ship agreed in I 'ebiuary on a manifold 
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Ttese four men, promptly dubbed 
tiGangof Four, were McGeorgc Bim- 
fc George F. Kenmin, Robert S. 
jjjNaraara and Gerard C. Smith. 

Ii February 1983 the Union of Con- 
ned Scientists then issued a report 
iirked by American and German scion- 


. — »■ uciraoi—' * / . . . ... — r 

rhe party is now on the lookout fn#ts, poliltcians and mi "tnry men in 


ibid a formal US renunciation of first 
ik of nuclear weapons was ndvoented. 

In the United States the "no first use” 
frtposalbas been endorsed by 43 Nob- 
d prize-winners. 500 members of the 
Wray of Sciences and by the Roman 


nuclear deterrence is to be gradually ^ bcici 
placed by n balance of military po 9 r b ‘ s “°P s - 

Id G ermany, in contrast, and in spite 
of growing dissatisfaction with and in 


il^i 

(NniJuvsi /.filling, 1 6 Ms* I* 


Its beginning 

T he Social Democratic Paw. 

one of the two main political 
parties in the l ederal Republic d 
Germany, has a cheque! ed past dp 
ing hack over a century. 

In 1875, Ferdinand l.nssafcl 
General German Workers' Assoch 
lion and the Social PenmcraiK 
Workei s’ Parly, led by August BeW 
and Wilhelm l.icbkneclil, merged to 
lomi the Socialist Workers’ Part) d 
Germany. It later became the SPD. 

The new party was based in Ham 
burg but banned from 1 878 to UN 
by Bismarck. 

Once it was allowed to. optt# 
legally again it went Irom strengti 
to strength. In 1916 left- -wingers p 
the SPD to form the USPD,m*f* 
whose members later joined * 
Communist Party. The SPD 
banned again by I filler in 1933. 

In 1 959 the party adopted iheG? 


jprt public criticism of Nam’s flexible 
tHponse strategy, there is no such pu- 
Hit debate. 

One aim of the Loccum gathering, ox- 
mdy well attended by 15(1 purlici- 
wns lo launch a widely-based 
:|r«t« of social discussion and make a 
tiidcilapprnisal of the idea. 

Yfl there was no real dialogue with 
rppoilers of official Nato doctrine, 
fepresentalivcs of the Huiuic.swehr, 
fejaod the US embassy in Bonn were 
siflly opposed to the “no first use” 
fctfpl. 

Aq argued for the most part that to 
‘to’ufice first use would be to reduce 
risk faced by the Soviet Union, to 
the deterrent eflect and to make 
jiconventioriiit wnr more likely. 

Silo's director ol iiifoimalioii, Wil- 
fiinlA. Ilofntuiiii. did not feel the pact’s 
jfffiii! doctrine faced a crisis. His view 
JRfa intellectuals wen- finding it iu- 
itiiiiingly difficult to accept die para- 
ft'i of deterrence. 

[•te linked the “no first use” debate 
if 11 * Soviet psychological waifinc on 
7 "CM iiiiil called on all demounts lo 

lc a firm anii-coininunisi commit* 
IM. 

Cl,ursc debate in Loccum 
; v showed the "no first use” propo- 


Ihc change from a revolulio 
party to a reformist popular 
The parly now has 


Continued from page 3 

rj^blcm of the competence ol the 
ii.** 0 . s 3' s letn. the 'governability' 


in i v^v me p.iriy auupo-u Rj - mi govL-ni.iiniiiy 

dcsberg Manifesto, finally ma^|L ,ree - ^tidimis society anil the 
•*-- - ■ * ! -~“ <ta ¥! lta P* of elect ii - r * - 


It 


ing committee, a presidium.® 
lional executive, a control enffl 
sion and the party conference* 
The national conference, h* 1 ■. 
cry other year, is the highest d 
sion-making body. It is aUCI r efl .i 
regional delegates and mc!T1 
the national executive and tb€ • 
trol commission. J,, 

(Hambiirtfv; AheiulMAU* 


t. r- »*. violin ms ci cry so often. 
Head of State is certainly not the 


* w C^“ ppc ill as regards style ami 


950,(100 members. In 1982 dealings. Hut he 

cent were wage-earners. 25 L. ocs 1,1,1 need to gn to a notary 
salary-earners, 10 per cent civile k . 0 e empowered to speak out. 
vantsand 1 2 per cent housewives L . ardshuv e u power that cun nut 
The SPD is closely organised fi L w aside e-usily, and certainly mu 
local group, sub-region and reg®* P eonv 5 0nccr ” s himself with matters 
In Minder with several party ffg® involving political re- 

fherc arc Land executive commit | ^ >■ 

The parly u.s a whole * iasasK f|j'k m ha« l u C ,bv * L ’deial Republic 

°*Vl , bccn tarnished in the past 
a . rs ‘ " ba * been particularly bat- 


hi. 


pariicuiari 

^ sS b ,C y ? ,unscr ftvncratii.... 

N I * “* >»*« Republic 
Hifcntiiv “S can so liyM lhc fvelmgs 
ktt a _Jj “pGfinnam have with them- 
Nthai ,h W,,h . comi,,u nily is extended 
Pte*;*., c,r laiih in their t»wn abilities 

SIre ngihencd. 

U\W\ Ni'igt'rl 

•Sudilt blithe Zfliun^. M.I> I | 
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Bid to widen debate on 
issue of ‘no first use’ 


■■ -'/Mf ...• .V-. 

iSOMiTACiS i:: 

sal to he a platform for a wide variety of 
viewpoints. 

But all its supporters have doubts as 
jo the credibility of the suicide threat 
implied in the flexible response doc- 
trine. 

They arc also sceptical as to the pos- 
sibility of keeping escalation under con- 
trol once the nuclear threshold has been 
crossed. 

There were fears of a strategy 
amounting to self-destruction encoun- 
tering growing opposition in Europe 
and proving dynamite for Nato as long 
as the final decision rested with a non- 
European politician. 

Its supporters also agree that a 
massed Soviet tank attack, to which Na- 
to armament is currently geared, is fair- 
ly unlikely. 

Representing the Gang of Four, the 
head of the US delegation at the Sail I 
talks. Gerard C. Smith, suid n massive 
conventional arms build-up by Nato 
with a four-per-cent annual increase in 
defence spending was indispensable for 
a “no first use” policy. 

The head of a study group for the Un- 


ion of Concerned Scientists, Vice-Ad- 
miral John M. Lee (retd.), also fell a 
two- to three-per-cent annual increase 
in defence spending would be essential. 
German speakers strongly disagreed. 

Views similarly differed on the form 
conventional improvements should 
lake. Mr Smith said his views tallied 
completely with plans drawn up by Nato 
C-in-C General Bernard Rogers. 

General Rogers’ proposals are aimed 
at boosting Nato’s offensive capacity by 
means of long-range weapons aimed at 
airfields and troop assembly centres 
deep in enemy hinterland, which in the 
event of a crisis would make it much 
more difficult to keep escalation under 
control. 

There is indeed no great difference 
between the Smith proposals, which en- 
visage an initial “de facto no first use” 
phase, followed by a formal renuncia- 
tion toward the end of the century, and 
the Rogers plan to raise the nuclear 
threshold by conventional reinforce- 
ments, amounting to a policy of “no ear- 
ly first use.” 

Otto Schily, the Green Bonn MP, su- 
spected that the “no first use” proposal 
might in the final analysis he no more 
than a smokescreen for a massive con- 
ventional arms huild-up. 

These misgivings were shared by 
Germans who had endorsed the report 


by lhc Union of Concerned Scientists, 
as was apparent from lhc ideas outlined 
by Lutz Unterselier of the Alternative 
Security Study Group. 

He called Tor the Bundcswchr to he 
rc-equipped and run along lines that 
were without the slightest doubt defen- 
sive in character. 

An important factor, according lo 
Bremen peace’ researcher Dicier Scngh- 
asis and Bonn SPD MP Karstcn Voigt, 
was that the debate on renunciation of 
tlic first use of nuclear weapons ‘was not 
based solely on military considerations. 

A major function of the debate, as 
Scnghaas saw it, was to contribute tow- 
ard a denuclearisation of political and 
military thinking. 

Voigt stressed the need to arrive at 
parallel political agreements, such ns 
treaties renouncing the use of force to 
settle disputes, with the Warsaw Poet 
countries. 

This view was shared by Professor 
Herald Lange of the GDR Institute of 
International Political and Economic 
Affairs, who was the only speaker from 
the Warsaw Pact countries. 

On balance it may be said that the 
Loccum conference made it clear a 
purely military debate on the “no first 
use” proposal could lead to a massive 
conventional arms build-up without 
tension being reduced in anyway. 

If gradual denuclearisation of Eu- 
rope was to be the objective, the prop- 
osal must be incorporated in n new de- 
tente initiative bearing in mind the 
structure of conventional armed for- 


ces. 


Giii do Griinewald 

(Deutsches Allgcmulncs Snnnmgsblnil. 

2V April 1UK-I) 


M any complaints can he made 
about Nato. Alter 35 years any 
organisation Is going to need overhaul- 
ing. The pact must certainly stop think- 
ing militarily in terms of Second World 
War categories. 

r.lcelronicN and missiles have sub- 
stantially reduced the importance of 
cent ml weapon systems such as tanks, 
ail emit and frigates. 

1 he Rogers plan would he a realistic 
adaptation to the correct ion of classical 
planning made neeessaiy by the pace of 
technological development. 

Nato’s eommaiider-in-chief wants to 
quit the planning terrain of a battle 
waged on the territory ol the Federal 
Republic ol Germany. 

He takes a dim view of defensive ar- 
rangements that entail one’s own forces 
first nimbly sidestepping the attack, 
the u regrouping after strategic reserves 
have been raised (one wonders where 
Irom) and retaking terrain previously 
lost. 

I he deterrent value of battle planning 
along these lines carries little convic- 
tion. Genera] Rogers in contrast would 
like to use the latest electronic tech- 
niques to reconnoitre deep inside en- 
emy territory. 

He plans lo use missiles and multi- 
role weapons to separate and destroy 
the three waves of enemy attack in 
depth. 

f his offensive defence, gaining 
ground and covering a wide urea yet al- 
so capable of knocking out a specific 
target, is not highly rated in the Atlantic 
camp. 

Instead, there is talk of resurrecting 
plans fur a European army. Lyrical 
mention is made of two pillars on which 
the bridge of Atlantic security might 
rest: US military might and a consoli- 
dated European military presence. 

Western European Union Foreign 
Ministers, representing Britain, France. 


Nato looks at 
the tactical 
possibilities 

Italy, Benelux and Germany, are i» 
meet Inter this month. 

They will Ik* discussing the establish- 
ment of a European arms industry ami 
whether the Anglo-French nuclear de- 
terrent might one day be able to replace 
America’s nuclear shield over Europe. 

They will also be sounding out pro- 
spects ol closer cooperation between 
European Nato armed forces with n 
view to eventually selling up a Euro- 
pean army. 

In London reservations are voiced in 
connection with these plans. What the 
Benelux countries might do hardly mut- 
ters. They are not a factor to be reck- 
oned with militarily. Italy is a little off 
the beaten track, viewed from the cen- 
tral front. 

France in contrast has emerged as the 
vanguard of the European security in- 
itiative, while Germany too is moderate- 
ly keen on a European army. 

The term hits an agreeable ring, but 
what it really means is closer Franco- 
Gcnuaii collaboration. 

President Mitterrand is alarmed at 
Lhc idea of America transferring its in- 
terest to the Pacific. He is also worried 
about the future policies Bonn may 
adopt. 

France suspects the Germans of 
backsliding into neutrality. Closer lies 
between Bonn and Paris could well, the 
French argue, benefit both in military 
terms and help to offset a possible with- 
drawal of US units from Europe. 

Bunn luo has ideas at the back of its 
mind. For one, the Federal government 
hopes the French will allocate fighting 


units for forward defence as soon as 
possible, preferably in peacetime. 

Second. Bonn wants to gain an insight 
into French nuclear planning. Yet both 
are illusory hopes. 

As for t |ic deployment of French 
forces, there Is little Paris has to offer 
at present. The French army is ill the 
process of being regrouped. It will be 
nearly a decade before France’s rapid 
deployment force is smy where near 
Nato standards in arms and equip- 
ment. 

We can only have faint hopes of being 
allowed to share in French nuclear 
planning. That would presuppose a ba- 
sis of trust which would bring not only 
French and Germans much closer in 
military terms. 

At present, however, French Pluto 
tactical nuclear missiles arc aimed at 
targets in West Germany. 

In a few years’ time French Hades 
missiles will be capable of reaching tar- 
gets in the GDR, while by lhc end of the 
century France will have roughly 1,200 
nuclear weapon systems. We as France's 
partners and neighbours have no idea 
what purpose they nrc supposed to 
serve! 

Paris insists that the force de frappe is 
intended merely to protect France and 
thus, as a national system, need nol be 
incorporated in a European army. 

So why should we bother setting one 
up as a part of Nato? 

The three leading Communist Parties 
in Western Europe, the French, Spanish 
and Italian, have for years endorsed 
their countries' respective military poli- 
cies. 

They would object volubly to any 
change and work to prevent it. So why 
not let sleeping dogs lie? Nato has en- 
ough other psychological burdens to 
bear. 

A del her! Weinstein 
(Well Jm S-mniag, 2H Ma> 1V}U| 
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LABOUR 


The poser: would 35-hour 
week mean more jobs? 


D isputes between trade unions and 
employers billow a stand tird for- 
mat: they ure over how much should he 
given in pay rises and benefits and how 
much should he withheld for invest- 
ment. 

It is obvious that in such disputes 
both sides have considerable freedom, 
assuming common sense is applied and 
there is no likelihood of economic da- 
mage as u result of (he negotiations. 

With a few exceptions that prove the 
rule, common sense has prevailed in the 
recent past. 

The trade unions have been moderate 
in their demands in a period of high un- 
employment and declining profits be- 
cause the competitive .situation on 
world markets has been distorted by 
various national intervention measures. 

They have had to take that into ac- 
count ns well as the fact that cash that 
could have been invested domestically 
has lied to foreign capital markets, 
where it can earn more than can he 
earned herb. 

The unions have had to put up with 
this unavoidable side-effect of n frec in- 
ternational money market, although 
there has often been heard in the past 
calls for a link with slate capital and in- 
vestment. 

Finally there have been some unhap- 
py experiences of state or “society” con- 
nections with the domestic economy. 

What has changed? What has hap- 
pened to cause the metalworking and 
priming industries logo on strike? 

It must be emphasised from the out- 
set thRt both the trade unions involved 
in the strike arc engaged in a classic la- 
bour dispute. They assert that their de- 
mands. above all the call for the intro- 
duction of the 35-hour week, are con- 
cerned with an economic structural cri- 
sis. 

They believe that lost jobs will not be 
re-created by (he management side of 
industry, so it is only possible to in- 
crease the number of jobs available by 
those who have jobs spending less lime 
on (he job. 

The union demands are, then* an at- 
tempt to deal with unemployment. 

This could only be the case, however, 
if the unions were prepared lo strive for 
a relative reduction in the cost of the 
time worked. But they want a reduction 
in the time worked at the some pay as is 
offered in the 40-hour week, which 


would mean, in fact, u twelve per cent 
pay increase. 

To any thinking person involved in 
domestic economic affairs it must be in- 
comprehensible how such an increase in 
the cost of n work place can lead lo the 
creation of more jobs. It is much more 
likely to put pressure on employers to 
seek new ways of rationalising their op- 
era lions lei save on labour. 

Workers can only talk about solidar- 
ity with the unemployed when they are 
prepared to accept the introduction of 
shortened working time and be pre- 
pared to surrender some of their pay. or 
when employers and employees sit 
down together and discuss how they will 
divide up the increased cost. 

But there is no question of this and 
unions arc demanding (he same pay for 
shorter working hours. Despite all that 
the unions sny lo the contrary the pres- 
ent labour dispute is a pure wages con- 
flict with special overtones! This docs 
not exclude the view that the shortened 
working week can be a sensible union 
demand if it is brought up at the annual 
round of pay discussions- , which, in 
fact, do not achieve much for the em- 
ployee, when the increase appears on 
paper as a percentage. 

In other words the question of o 
shortened working week would appear 
as a gain in routine pay discussions. But 
in any event shorter working time and 
pay increases must be seen together in 
the same light. 

Over n long period a reduction in the 
time worked could in fact be introduced 



Standing up for thair rites: Daimler-Benz engineering workers ceremonlif 


bury the 40-hour week 

to have a neutral effect on costs. Then, 
in a cautious way, it could be investigat- 
ed if shortened work lime did in reality 
have an effect on the labour market. 

The unions now admit that not every- 
thing can be achieved at once, and they 
will he thankful for one step forward, 
and they realise that only one item cun 
be “.snatched” at the present, the 35- 
hour week. But it must now be asked if 
this is the right lime for such a "snatch". 

Finally, sonic realities stand in the 
way of an agreement. Would it not have 
been possible to achieve the 35-hour 
week peacefully, without union inter- 
vention? And it must be remembered 
that the unions have not tested out the 
35-hour week or .considered when it 
should be suitably introduced. 

Former Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
told his SPD colleagues, in his farewell 
speech at the SPD party conference, 


(Ptoi ■>.; 
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“Nothing is achieved by accident, 
after consideration". 

Nothing will he achieved by acid 
emotionally. This message can only!, 
achieved by calm consideration, 
to the current dispute in the mclalnojt 
ing and printing industries. 

The unions' radical increase in td 
demands and their ideological 
righteousness stand in the wayofat#- 
lion. 

Other unions have chosen ott 
methods than 111 Mclall and 1G Dnd| 
uml Papier. They have used the eu 
sures laid down in law and have coni 
wage agreements this way. At theSJj 
party conference critical inurmimwf 
heard questioning if the two unionsll 
drawn up their demands for the Jf 
week in such a way as lo place theraoi 
.side the economic and political p& 

It should not necessarily deflect tk 
from demanding, after a reduced w* 
ing week, a shortened working life. 

The more shrill the unions' tone# 
the more dill icul t it will he tote*)! 
compromise. This creates the suspicr 
that the unions' aim is lo polnrist'! 
situation, so lhai this can he useda* 
cl to puwci a revolution for then®"' 
alisatinn ol the economy via l 
unions. 

There tire reasons to believe ihati 
strike is not popular. That should*- 
down unions that in the past hate* 
ways maintained that they do noH'i 
resent any one particular party in ,ff 
csl. 


I BUSINESS 

Industry ‘has a 
phobia about 
technology’ 

A phobia about technology is partly 
to Nome for Germany's difficulty in 
producing new products that will sell, 
jays a spokesman for industry. 

Professor Rolf Rodensiock, president 
of the Federation of German Industry, 
[old the annual meeting in Bonn that the 
phobia was only slowly being overcome. 

, But he also said that West German in- 
j duslry hnd basically lost none of its flair, 
j [fit had become difficult to use in- 
j doslry's technical efficiency in the pro- 
duction of salable new products that 
ms not due entirely to the competition. 

It was much more due to a phobia 
against technology t hen had developed 
aver the past few years, that was only 
tow being slowly overcome. 

Turning to the current industrial 
jiri/e the industry president regretted 
ihil the "Concerted Action" process 
bad not been called upon to bring a set- 
tlement lo the conflict. 


It will not be long before wo 


s« ! . 


Uphill struggle 


- /toufijCtt & ZS: 

(Cut loon: Mundiru 'Dir Zciq 


compromise belongs to their 
vocabulary. 

(l)iT l uf.wpii.lWl.- llM,!l ' 



220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 1 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare • 
prices, track down special - - ■ 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every , 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, Just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

.1 ,400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DMB0.25 post free In 
Germany, DM90 cif abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 



DAV-Verlagshaus 
Poslfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51)336 61 


Joachim Langmann . . 


next In line 

il’hni«> <iju) 

He said that recent developments 
“Owed a positive trend in industry, but 
* expressed concern that a long- 
hawn-out labour conflict could impair 
■* business outlook. 

Two discussions were devoted to the 
p me “Innovation, the Future of our 
renomy ", Choired by president of the 
* sl German Economic Institute (Cu- 
^ ne l. Professor Gerhard Fcls, Hein/ 
xdorf and Klaus Weissermel. both 
^nessmen discussed with tile Posts 
tpj\ SlCr . Christian Sell wjr/-Sc hill ing. 
^politician Andreas von Biilow arid 
* innovation researcher Professor Er- 
tihiu* 11 ^ ' Vcsl Tjormon innovation pn- 
lof'" ,CS *? ni * * 1,iW introduce technn- 
™i f 3l adjustments into the economy, 
uturc strategy possibilities were di- 
by two other businessmen Tvll 


N ecki 


m ‘ Crar, d Heinrich Weiss. Hails Tiet- 
9 s,a,u secretary at the Finance 
: itch l ^ c SPD economic expert Ul- 
Kt rl .u IC . 8Cr ’ I lf Commissioner 

Niirjes ami the financing cx- 
^ Ahircchi Muiusclikn. 

^Gaps where innovation could step 
Cj|r^ n °* so ^pendent on basic techni* 
as economic factors and 
I Jf llon *dand financial ads ice 
l he tendency in the West German 
yilCrn is for the stale to take part in 


Commercial push for young 
high-tech entrepreneur 



Rolf Rodenstock . . . ‘still plenty of 
flair around’ (Phm.. : Sven Simon) 


successful innovatory undertakings that 
unsuccessful ventures. 

• Commercial profits arc not so mueh 
fixed on quick returns as earnings over a 
long-term. There is plenty of cautious 
capital around but not very much risk 
capital. 

• Technical and economic feelers for 
innovation cannot come from the state, 
but they must come from the private sec- 
tor. It is to be hoped that there might he 
closer cooperation between the business 
and scientific sectors and the stale as a 
source ol eventual contracts. 

• The tux system is not the only im- 
portant factor for innovation, since edu- 
cation. training is also vital. West Ger- 
man industry needs talent at the lop. In 
order to get innovation society must tol- 
erate an intellectual elite, hut one which 
is not guaranteed privileges. 

• Searching for areas where innova- 
tion can piny a pan can induce a sense of 
power in international markets, but the 
policy umsi be to open up markets not to 
slain dow n the bulkhead, as it were. 

At the BDI conference a successor in 
out-going piessideiit Professor Rolf 
lindens lock was elected. Hans Joachim 
l.angmimn. managing director of l : 
Merck of Darmstadt. Me takes office mi 
I January next year. 

An innovation at this year's conlcr- 
cncc was that a successor was elected ton 
successor. Langmann said that he was 
only prepared to accept office if it was 
clearly understood that he would only 
serve for two years and that his successor 
was elected at the same lime as himself. 

lie will he succeeded by Tyll Neckcr. 
managing director of the Wako-Werke 
of Bad Oldcsloc. He made it a condition 
of his candidature that he should not 
take office before 1987. 


M ein n H eye n decided for himself 
I hat he would go self-employed. 
“There conies a lime.” the young elec- 
tronics technician said, “when you cith- 
er go to Siemens or you deeide to make 
your own way.” 

From the very beginning lie was not 
very keen to go into a large company, as 
did most of his companions after they 
hnd finished at university, to work in an 
enormous laboratory and wait around 
until it was time to be pensioned off. 

Now that he has graduated he intends 
to do research of his own and he hopes 
that in about a year’s lime he will be 
able lo sell his own electronic compo- 
nents. 

He has concentrated on transmitting 
and receiving technology using optical 
fibre cahles. The competition in this 
high technology sector, what there is of 
it, conies from the USA and Japan. 

But it will take a year before he has 
built his first unit and he can approach 
customers. He has to cover this period 
financially. 

Then he heard of a technology centre 
in Aachen. A little while ago the local 
chamber of commerce and industry, the 
Technical University and various other 
organisations established n centre for 
innovators. It’s basic aim is to give a 
start to young entrepreneurs in high 
technology, setting out on tlicir own. 
They can set up their office or laborato- 
ry in the centre’s building and they can 
gei something in the way of financial 
support. 

The local chamber decided lo go 
ahead with (his idea hoping that it 
would give some stimulation lo the re- 
gion that is econieally dying. The coal 
mining industry in the Aachen area has 
known belle days and the processing in- 
dustries have over the past live years re- 
duced l|te jobs available by I0.IHKI. 

In a recent study that has not yet been 
made public it is foretaste that up to 
1 991) it is essential lo create .50,000 new 
jobs ir the position is not to gel worse. 

It would have been idle dreaming lo 
expect major firms suddenly to decide 
lo invest in Aachen, so there was noth- 
ing left but for the city officials to come 
up with something themselves. But in 
fact the regional planners have an ad- 
vantage that could make other planners 
envious, for Aachen is right close to the 
Rhciniscli-Wesifalischc Hochsehulc 
and the Jiilich nuclear power station. 

Volker Hcpple. a tcchnojolgy adviser 
lo the charpbpr of commerce and indus- 


try has considered how it would be pos- 
sible u* turn this local concentration of 
technology to advantage, and he has 
achieved much over the past few years. 

He said: “Our object must be to aid 
the small and medium-sized business- 
men.'' 

For some time there has been a coop- 
eration agreement between the Univers- 
ity and the chamber of commerce con- 
cerning the transfer of technological re- 
search.” 

Hepple said: "What’s the use of the 
most wonderful research results when 
they cannot be evaluated by business 
people." But this was not enough for the 
people in Aachen. They did nnt want to 
do something that would just aid indus- 
trialists already set up, (hey wanted and 
had to do something that would create 
new jobs. 

A slogan was devised — “The Aachen 
economic region — a site for the indus- 
tries of tomorrow", which concentrated 
minds on the target group of young 
graduates, such as Memo He yen. who 
have good ideas but not much money. 

The University, bankers, ihc locnl 
chamber of commerce and industry and 

fjonnoDttfditflllgtnidne 

local industry itself joined together to 
form the Aachen Association for Inno- 
vation and Technological Transfer 
which purchased a disused factory site 
that had 3,500 square metre available, 
enough space Tor young indusiriuliMs lo 
start off in business. 

It was u relatively easy business to 
rennoviile the building Inii it was not so 
easy fur Volker l lepplc to raise cash. 

A half of the DM1.5 million needed 
wus contributed by the federal state of 
North Rhine- Westphalia, the rest hml to 
be provided locally. 

llepplc grumbled: "You cannot be- 
lieve how difficult it is to make a bank 
enthusiastic to the tune of DM20.001) 
for such a project. " But he overcame all 
the difficulties and the money was 
raised for the centre. 

Eventually there will be thirty young 
industrialists in the centre. They will 
pay the market price of DM8.50 per 
square metre rent and DM600 for ser- 
vicing the central office, which provides 
a telephone answering service, secretar- 
ial assistance, someone to handle the 
pust and all other administrative facilit- 
ies. 

Mcino Heycn was advised by his pro- 
fessor at Aachen University lo gel in 
touch with the centre. He immediately 
followed this up and was speedily 
looked at closely by Volker Hepple, for 
the centre is none too eager to have peo- 
ple irt its facilities who, it is obvious to 
see from the beginning, are not going to 
come out of the initial phase successful. 

Whcp he had been vetted by the 
Aachen Association for Innovation and 
Technological Transfer and the go 
ahead had been signed the Association 
discussed with him problems of financ- 
ing. In this respect the Aachen people 
have become specialists for they know 
where there is money lo be had from 
government, state government and 
other sources for young researchers. 

JiirgtiH Zurheitie 

(Hanni-ver^chc Allgcrmiini:, IV May I 
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Europe at a technological crossroads: 
cooperation essential, says Genscher 


;T : 

I- 


H as Wc.si Germany missed the tech- 
nological boat? Is it already in n 
technological backwater? There is 
much talk of the technological gap gett- 
ing wider and wider. 

The prophets of doom, however, 
mean much more than just West Ger- 
many. They mean Europe. They are 
concerned that Europe could become a 
“micro-electronic colony" of the Ameri- 
can giant as is Japan and the Far East. 

So how can Europe pull itself to- 
gether technologically? This theme was 
the subject of a conference colled by the 
Foreign Affairs Ministry in Bonn at- 
tended by industrialists, scientists, rep- 
resentatives from relevant associations 
and the media. Host, main speaker and 
chairman of the discussions was Foreign 
Affairs Minister Hans-Dictrich Gensch- 
er. 

Genscher, a proponent of jet diplom- 
acy. a man who is more often in the air 
than at his desk in Bonn, is quick to 
grasp new trends. With his feel for new 
ideas he was an initiator of the discus- 
sion ‘The Pacific Challenge" (meaning 
Japan) that took place last year, in much 
the same way as he lias taken up the idea 
of how to make good, and what are the 
chances for, European technology. 

The discussion was managed by Kon- 
rad Seitz from the Foreign Ministry, 
who has spent much lime considering 
future developments and who wrote the 
Minister's opening speech for him. 

Genscher has no time for the Pacific 
option for America, an America that is 
tired of Europe, with world politics and 
economics revolving round the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. 

The Minister docs not go along with 
the itlcn of “here Europe, there the Pa- 
cific". He spenks rather of n triangle that 
takes in America, Europe and the Far 
East which he would like to join in 
Bonn's foreign policy. 

A recurring theme in the technologi- 
cal discussion was the view that al- 
though there was an urgent need for 
cooperastion within the framework of 
the EEC Europeans must be prepared 
to enter into worldwide partnerships. 

The aim of cooperation strategy in 
the new key technologies should not be 
a self-sufficient Europe. That is just 
empty rhetoric. Euroe is as ever con- 
cerned with prestige projects, egoism 
and research undertakings in which the 
nations go it alone. Talk of the possibi- 
lities of coooperallon that springs ac- 
cross frontiers is quite out. 

Genscher maintains that billions arc 
thrown away by (he various European 
countries on technology, developed 
twice, three limes, four times over. 
Genscher believes that Europe should 
not only be a pillar in the security policy 
of the Atlantic Alliance but a pillar in 
technological partnership, in which 
France and West- Germany working 
closely together could play a pioneer 
role. 

If Europe wishes to continue in the 
pitiless race with America and Japan 
two major challenges must be met; the 
micro-electronic (computers, new com- 
munications technology and robots) nnd 
bio-technology, the technicological uti- 
lisation of biological processes. 

In micro-technology Europe has an 
open worldwide market, a third of 
which is served by European compan- 


Christ undWfelt 

ffiiiiier Mir 

ies, a third by subsidiaries overseas nnd 
a third by imports from overseas. A lot 
of effort would be needed to displace 
this arrangement to the advantage of 
America or Japan. 

America is way to the fore in data 
banks. The limiting factor in this sector 
is the language problem. English is ab- 
solutely essential. But as was said at the 
discussion the West German informa- 
tion industry should not give in for (here 
are III) million people for whom Ger- 
man is the mother tongue. 

An industry spokesman took the field 
against the Monopolies Commission fa- 
vouring "small is beautiful" in techno- 
logical cooperation and cited case of the 
Priigel company. He said; "Monopoly 
law should prevent competition distor- 
tion, but it hinders competitiveness on 
international markets." 

In conciliatory mood Genscher said 
there was a conflict of aims between the 
necessity of cooperating and extensive 
competition. 

Space travel is n fine examnple of Eu- 
ropean cooperation in the high technol- 
ogy sector. The European Space Agen- 
cy’s most important projects are the 
launcher rocket Ariane “with France as 
the managing nation”, the Spacelab pro- 
ject (managing nation West Germany) 
nnd the tele-communications system 
(with Britain ns the managing nation). 
Asa opposed to national projects these 

W est Germany’s industrial exhibi- 
tion in Tokyo was successful and 
this has silenced the critics and carpers. 

The exhibition was much needed nnd 
long overdue. The considerable expense 
and the efforts put in to staging it were 
well worth the effort. 

The exhibition showed the way or 
greater efforts for West German indus- 
try in the Japanese market. Over 
900.000 people went to the exhibition 
including 100,000 specialists, and it is 
hoped that the exhibition did a lot to Im- 
prove, and correct, the country’s Image 
in Japan. It is not so easy now to talk of 
the German disease. 

The invasion of executives from ma- 
jor companies, of proprietors of medi- 
um-sized industrial undertakings, of 
technicians and salesmen not only im- 
pressed the Japanese but also the West 
German visitors to the exhibition. 

Can no something be done about this 
market that is difficult, but rewarding. 
Japan has a population of 120 million 
consumers, a unified economy, a central 
point for South-East Asia and a faster 
growing and developing economy than 
anywhere else in the world. 

It is to be hoped thatthe fourteen days 
in Japan do not just become a fond 
memory, it is well known that Japan, af- 
ter the exhibition, is a difficult, unusual 
market with many national peculiarities. 

Despite recent Japanese moves to re- 
lax import regulations West German ex- 
ports will still find it tough. 

West German businessmen in Tokyo 
saw that a great deal of patience was 
needed, but they also saw that for those 
who were prepared to put in long-term 


have in their favour the sharing of deve- 
lopment costs and for (lie partner coun- 
tries an enlarged domestic market. Ar- 
iane and Spacelab are just as good as 
American models, although not superi- 
or. 

Europe is in no position to use space 
travel for military purposes, unlike Am- 
erica and extensively armed Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

In America the armament's industry 
is the driving engine of civilian research, 
while in West Germany civilian and mil- 
itary projects are far apart. 

The main advantage the USA has is 
that, contrary to a divided up Europe, 
the American's have a large, uniform 
market. Europe, and particularly West 
Germany, makes a mistake in that the 
armament's industry is nn entity on its 
own and coordination with civilian re- 
search causes trouble. 

Taking all things into account Japan 
is way ahead of Europe and West Ger- 
many in technology, in Japan the pro- 
fessional engineer has far higher social 
prestige than in Europe. Measured in 
terms of population twice as many engi- 
neers go through training as here. Mis- 
cro-processors, robots and automated 
factories get favourable public atten- 
tion. Tltey arc not regarded as "job kill- 
ers" but as support for nn improvement 
in the quality of life. 

The large and successful West Ger- 
man industrial show in Tokyo showed 
that two economic giants, who compete 
considerably on international markets, 
could work together technologically 
rather than as competitors. 

Count Otto Lnmhsdorff wrote re- 


Tokyo fair put 
paid to critics 
— Lambsdorff 



Economic Affairs Minister Otto 
Lambsdorff, who wrote this artlcli 

Rheinischer Merkur/Christ nnd Welt 
(Phnio: Sven S 

efforts there were better opportur 
than anywhere else in the world. 

The Japanese will continue u 
fierce competitors of ours, and in i 
technological sectors it will be hai 
beat them. But it would be stupid : 
concentrate on the myth of their ind 
as to assume that they are unbeatabl 
It was particularly startling to 
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cently in Rheinisc/w Merkur/Christ m 
Well after his return from Tokyo that in 
Japan, where people work a 4H 0 , 
week and have only half the holiday 
people in West Germany get, there 
little understanding of th c 35 .^ 
working week debate. 

At the Foreign Ministry discus^ 
the Minister said that the view taken K 
West German trade unions that m 
could cope with the technical chall^ 
with the 35-hour week at the same pnt 
as for a 4 O-hou r wee k w as fantastic, 

T he idea of “more pay for less work’ 
would make us uncompetitive and 
would harm West Germany's chances*) 
compete with high technology. 

There are many reasons why Wt« 
German scientific knowledge has be« 
comparatively slow, compared niib 
Amnerica and Japan, in turning tone* 
products. An “anli-tcchnology’’ feelinj 
has grown up. partly because of pros- 
perity and a sulci ty with materia] thiogt 
This feeling is behind the objection to 
nuclear power stations and the produc- 
tivity of modern industry. 

Anti-technologicnl views are coupled 
with irrational fears for thc future and 
horrors of the end of the world. 

This is nil to be found in the Greenf 
camp with the “No thanks" campaigns 
that are against the new technology. 

Hut even with ihis background there 
tire no causes for pessimism or resigna- 
tion. Thc future for West German, Eu- 
ropean, technology looks much bcittt 
(him the prophets of doom would sup- 
pose. The reproach that West Gcran 
is falling behind technologically bos not 
been mildly accepted by the WcstGtr- 
mans. Dispassionate analyses by a- \ 
peris, commissioned by the Foreip 
Ministry, prove (his. it lies in ouro«i 
hands to master the future, despite ( 
those who would panic or go in fotstU- 
flagellation. 

Wolfgang lliipktr 

(Kln-inKi-hcr Mvtkiir C tuist umlWdi. IKMjy W 


how they had used new technology u 
develop new, salable products. 

Japanese iiulii.sirioiisness, Jnpanex 
productivity and their loyalty to ill® 
firm or company are the plus points to 
their international eonipcliliviiy- They 
have here qualities that no l-uropiMn in- 
dustrial nation possesses. 

In the long term we can compete if* 
do not have to contend with develop 
menls that make com petit ing nil M 
more difficult such us shortened won- 
ing time that is not related to gt ** 1 
productivity. 

Thc Japanese, who work 45 hours 
week, have less health cover and onlj 
half thc holidays that West Germans** - 
joy, cannot understand that tvorkiitj 
time debate, it can only do the Jap*® 6 * 
some good. 

Did thc Social Democrat politic 1 ^ 
who went to the exhibition in Tokyo 11 
see this? 

North Rhine- Westphalia Premier Jj 
hannes Rau criticised me for t.ilk |n 8 
Tokyo of the dangers of the 3-*®i 
week for the same pay. That should, | 
domestic dispute and not aired ahri 
he said. 1 fear that he did not take 
lot that he saw in Japan. 

Thc Japanese challenge, in any ^ 
in the major companies, is based 
organisation uf labour anil work P ^ 
ductivity that we cannot ever hop 
meet wjih u shortened working r< me- ^ 

And another thing that c0 “ 
learned from Tokyo. Their P 0 "* 1 . ^ 
did not have much to say about th'- 
cause it was against their political M ■ 

Olio (irafUimbxW 
(RhcinitchurMi-rkuT-'OiiiU unit Wvh. ■ 1 ^ 


g AVIATION 


A smalt bright patch seen 
in clouds at air show 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

T he aircraft industry is going through 
a rough patch. Hut the Hanover air 
show, which itself has a future under 
threat, tuok place in an atmosphere that 
fisnoi all bleakness. 

The run up to the show was over sha- 
dowed by threats of demonstrations 
against military exhibits just as they 
*ere two years ngo by small groups of 
militants. 

tforldwide.lhe aerospace industry is 
nkingalurn for the better. 

Id the first quarter of 1984 the num- 
ber of passengers handled at German 
airports, including Hanover, was higher 
ihanin the same period Inst year. 

Air cargo improved worldwide in the 
second half of 198.1, with percentage 
growth rates in double figures in some 
instances. Mainly in air cargo interna- 
tional airlines began to make profits 
north mentioning again. 

They weren’t enough to offset accu- 
mulated losses. Overall, airlines were 
4 ill in the red . But this year internation- 
al civil aviation hopes to make mi over- 
all profit for the first time since the late 
1970s. 

International air cargo and business 


passenger traffic on routes regularly 
served tire not alone in increasing. So, it 
scans, is air traffic by executive jet. 

Orders placed for new aircraft in this 
ctitegory have certainly increased, and 
aircraft manufacturers were us hard hit 
by thc slump as anyone else. 

T he Hanover air show is a market 
place and barometer of general aviation, 
including executive and private aircraft, 
a sector in which US manufacturers pre- 
dominate. 

It is not a uniform market, and trends 
vary by sector. The recession continues 
for small, relatively inexpensive, single- 
engined sports aircraft. It persists all 
over the West but is particularly marked 
in Germany for tax reasons. 

There is competition to interest pilots 
who fly strictly for fun: competition that 
cuts the cost of flying ns a hobby and 
makes it almost as adventurous as in the 
early days of nvialion. 

Ultra-lightweight aircraft, a combina- 
tion of glider airframe nnd thc lightest 
of lightweight engines, have gained a 
lootliold in the market in Germany and 
elsewhere. 

Cessna, the leading manufacturer of 
general ui reraft with 50 per cent of the 
largest Western market, North Ameri- 
ca. is feeling the pinch. So are Piper, 
Beech and others. 

Cessna’s assembly lines are to shut 
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The Helltruck, an air transporter built by the German Agency for Technical 
Cooperation and Helltrana, a New York firm, cruises at 140mph over short 
hauls. It combines the principles of aircraft, helicopter and airship and was on 
show at Hanover (photo: apj 


down for an initial three months as a re- 
sult. But this slump is more than offset 
by brisker sales of executive jets and 
touring aircraft. 

In this sector prices have increased 
by 20 per cent on average over the past 
two years even though most aircraft in 
this category at Hanover differed little 
technical ly from the models on show 
hist time. 

Companies that buy aircraft of their 
own are opting for jets or turboprop 
machines because they are faster and 
less expensive to run. But the initial cost 
is much higher. 

Aircraft sales in the United States in 
January and February 1983 were 5(1 per 
cent higher in number than in the first 
two months of this yenr. 

Exports were 100 per cent higher in 
unit terms. Hut turnover may still be 
substantially higher this year in view of 
the trends outlined. 

Varied ire mis are also reported in the 
markets for regional commercial air- 
craft, a sector which, technically speak- 
ing, overlaps with the executive jet mar- 
ket. A number of models sell in both 
markets. 

Regional aviation has lately skyrock- 
eted in the United States, which will 
have conic as no surprise to the trade. 

In America it does more than merely 
ferry passengers to international air- 
ports and air services, whereas in Eu- 
rope restrictive policies prevent expan- 
sion. 

Dercstriction is making slow head- 
way. especially in Germany, and that 
certainly helps to account for the differ- 
ence in demand for aircraft to run re- 
gional services. 

In the United Stales demand in this 
category is estimated at 14U aircraft a 
year, and demand elsewhere outside thc 
East Bloc amounts to roughly the same 
again. 

In this sector Dornier, one of Ger- 
many’s two leading aerospace manufac- 
turers, is doing well in keenly contested 
world markets. 

Thc short-haul Do 228 is selling bris- 
kly, especially in Third World countries. 
Sales and orders have totalled 1U5 units 
within a fairly short period, and India is 
to manufacture the Do 228 under lic- 
ence. 

Helicopters, the third mainstay on 
show at Hanover, are selling well and 
undoubtedly have splendid prospects. 

Civil and commercial demand has 
been estimated in the tens of thousands, 
and even if such estimates are exagger- 
ated. the outlook remains good. 

It is based on the interest shown by 


commercial clients in buying company 
helicopters rather than conventional 
aircraft for business use. 

German and European manufactur- 
ers went to Hanover with a slight feeling 
of uplift even though their order books 
don't look at all good. 

Mcsserschmitt-Bdlkow-Blohm’s Jo- 
hannes Schaffler, in charge of Airbus 
construction at MBB. has lately hod bad 
news to break to the company's Ham- 
burg works. 

Thc number of people on the payroll 
would have to he further reduced and 
more jobs axed via rationalisation in or- 
der to boost productivity, he said. 
MBB’s payroll would shrink by nbuul 
3,000 to 32,000. 

Thc aerospace industry currently em- 
ploys about 72,000 people in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. But the bnsic 
Airbus model, thc A 300, is nn longer 
being manufactured in pnst numbers. 
There just isn’t the demand. 

Thc present target is an output of 
three si month. A few years ago (here 
were going to be eight Airbuses a month 
leaving the finishing sheds in Toulouse. 

Boeing in contrast have announced 
they will need to hire more stuTf to meet 
demand: sin extra 8,000 men nnd not 
4,(M)0. Otherwise they will be tumble to 
meet delivery deadlines. 

Boeing arc still selling the 737 and, 10 
n lesser extent, the 747 Jumbo. Sales of 
thc Boeing 757 and 767 arc also brisk. 

Thc British, French and German gov- 
ernments have invested billions in tax- 
payers’ money in their bid to ensure that 
Boeing doesn't have commercial airlin- 
er markets entirely to itself. 

Bonn has pledged fresh billions to get 
thc latest and smallest version of the 
Airbus, the A 320, airborne. 

Yet Herr Schaffler told his company's 
Hamburg workforce it was unrealistic 10 
expect thc A 320 to solve all problems. 

The fresh billions invested in thc Air- 
bus programme would merely prevent 
even more redundancies. There can be 
no question of the A 320 getting out of 
the red any more than its two predeces- 
sors. 

For the A 300 the brcok-cven point 
has risen ever higher. Bavarian Prime 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss os supervi- 
sory board chairman of Deutsche Air- 
bus GmbH originally said the A 300 
would break even when 450 were sold. 

Then this figure was doubled. It has 
since seemingly vanished way up high in 
thc sky. Sales so far number 405. The 
tale will probably be repeated with the 
A 320. Dieter Tasch 

(SuiugarferZyiiung, IVMay 19144 ) 
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THE ARTS 


Chinese literature begins 
to turn over a new leaf 


Mnn:i3ta0t-9fii3cificr 


S inologists from Europe. America 
and China, including Hong Kong 
and Taiwan, met in Cologne for a four- 
ilny workshop on contemporary Chi- 
nese literature. 

It was at Deutsche Welle, the Voice 
of Germany short-wave radio station, 
atul was said to he the first get-together 
of its kind. 

Which is probably a justified claim, 
since contemporary literature wus 
agreed to he Chinese writing since 
1979. 

That was the year China was opened 
to political and economic influence 
from the West, and since i 979 there has 
been a thaw in (he arts. 

Con tern portiry Chinese writing is vir- 
tually unknown in Germany. Even Sin- 
ologists differ on whether what has been 
published since 1949 merits considera- 
tion as literature. 

Modern Chinese writing has long 
been reputed to be purely propaganda 
literature. 

It seemed to be written for the much- 
vaunted Chinese masses, and foreigners 
read Chinese novels to learn something 
about conditions in China, quietly sett- 
ing aside aesthetic considerations. 

Over the past five years the position 
of writers and writing in China has 
changed completely, prompting Helmut 
Martin of the Ruhr University in Bo- 
chum and Wolfgang Kuhin of the Free 
University in West Berlin to hold the 
Cologne workshop. 


The changes were outlined by David 
Goodman of Newcastle University. 
Writers were previously seen mainly ns 
political artists; they were now beginn- 
ing to describe their private experi- 
ences. 

A topic such as love was no longer ta- 
boo. All clashes used to he attributed to 
class conflict; there was now room for 
personal problems. 

The main characters in fiction had 
been either good or bad. Average, even 
vacillating characters were now por- 
trayed. That had previously been decri- 
ed as bourgeois. 

Chinese language experts predomi- 
nated in Cologne. Specialists in Chinese 
literature were hopelessly outnum- 
bered. 

Speakers quoted modern poetry anti 
prose at' length, giving summaries pages 
long. But there was little interpretation 
and still less evaluation. 

Yet some speakers recalled that it 
whs not just a matter of the Chinese lan- 
guage but of Chinese literature. They in- 
cluded Anne Wedell and Susnnne Pus- 
hers, both from Denmark. 

Their papers on modernism and the 
depiction of love in Chinese short sto- 
ries were excellent. So was Wolfgang 
Kubin's paper on Zhan Kankang s novel 
The Northern Lights. 

There was heated debate nonetheless 
whenever anyone voiced serious doubts 
as to the literary quality of the works 
cited, us did Joseph Lau from Taiwan, 
who is currently teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Hu claimed, with every intention of 
being provocative, that contemporary 
Chinese literature was provincial, too 


self-centred and couldn't he understood 
by anyone who wasn’t well briefed on 
events in China today. 

What really mattered, he was told, 
was that certain topics were allowed to 
he raised again. The means employed 
were a secondary consideration. 

Debate concentrated on sociological 
rather than literary matters. Young Sin- 
ologists stflf-confidenlly said they main- 
ly read contemporary Chinese writing 
for its historic interest. 

Their aim was to learn more about 
the position of intellectuals or divorced 
women or the rural population. 

At the end of the four days of debate, 
after 30-odd papers and lively discus- 
sions, n note of moderation was called 
for and sounded. 

In his closing remarks Kubin noted 
that Sinology’s origins lay in classical 
philology. Research and translation 
were called for; everything else was dis- 
missed as speculation.' 

Interpretation was thus new ground 
for most Sinologists at the workshop. It 
was high time they, just like specialists 
in Germanic and Romance language 
and literature, dealt with literary theory. 

Yet major headway had been made 
inasmuch as nearly everyone at the 
workshop spoke Chinese. It had been 
one of the few Sinological congresses at 
which Chinese had ranked equal in im- 
portance with, say, Gcrniun or English. 

They had earlier had to accept tile 
disappointing no-show by the two mem- 
bers of the Chinese Writers' Associa- 
tion who were expected to lake purl. 

Hud it not been for Huang We nhua, a 
Chinese woman student of German m 
Cologne, there would have been no-one 
from mainland China at the workshop 
to discuss contemporary Chinese writ- 
ing there. 

For safety's sake a dozen Chinese 
writers have heen invited to attend the 
next workshop, which is .scheduled to be- 
held in West Berlin next year. 

Simone llamm 
(Ki'iInvr.Siiiili-Aii/cigur, 1 J Mny 


Korean art and the reasons 
behind the Pottery War 


A n exhibition of Korean art shown at 
the British Museum will be in Ham- 
burg from June to September and in Co- 
logne from October to January. 

U features an artistic world little 
known in Europe, a world related to 
those of China and Japan and in many 
respects their peer.. 

Korean pottery is perhaps best 
known in the West, with Bernard Leach 
in England and Gerd Knap per in Ger- 
many singing its praises this century and 
modelling their own work on it. . . 

Korean ceramics was admired much 
earlier by the Japanese,’ who Invaded 
Korea in the L6th century and carried 
off not only many of the finest vases and 
ceramic receptacles but also hundreds 
of Korean potters. 

To this day that particular invasion is 
popularly known in Korea as the Pot- 
tery War. 

Buddhist paintings of past centuries 
. suffered much the same fate. They were 
so keenly admired by the Chinese and 
Japanese that most were either bought 
nr carried off as booty. • 

Yet Korea has managed to retain 
much of its artistic heritage, especially 
in the royal graves, discovered mainly in 
this century, many as recently as in the 
1 9 7 Os. 

The Koreans have also sought Ip buy 
back what was taken away over the cen- 
turies. 

Korea has taken over much from Chi- 


na, including half the vocabulary of the 
Korean language, its architecture and. 
to begin with, its sculpture too. • 

Japan has always been the borrower, 
and not just in pottery. The Koreans 
took Buddhism to Japan in much the 
same way as Irish monks took Chris- 
tianity io early mediaeval Britain and 
Central Europe. 

The first full bloom of Korean art 
coincides with the era when most of Eu- 
rope was caught in a trough of barbar- 
ity, the Bth century AD. 

. A marvellous crown, .on £how at the 
touring exhibition testifies to this era. 
Made of wrought gold and jad$, it 
stands 27cm tall and is like an exotic 
flower. 

It is classified as one of Korea's na- 
tional treasures, of which Seoul has al- 
lowed a surprising number to be seen in 
Britain and Germany. 

In painting many works seem to be 
fleetingly thrown at the canvas in a man- 
ner similar to work we know from ChinB 
and Japan. A four-square wise old man 
sitting meditating on a rock js a case in 
point. 

More recent portraits dating back to 


the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries have drawn 
panties’ comparisons with Durcr and 
Holbein for their analytical precision. 

A self-portrait by a Korean painter, 
something unusual in the Far East and 
maybe indirectly attributable to Jesuit 
influence, is strangely reminiscent of 
Rembrandt in facial expression. 

Much Korean art cannot be trans- 
ported. It includes wall paintings from 
the royal graves of women in long, gaily- 
striped skirts. 

More is known only from manu- 
scripts. An 8th century present made by 
King Kyongdok to a Chinese emperor is 
described In the exhibition catalogue. 

It testifies to artistic skills and ideas 
reminiscent of Hans Christian Anders- 
en’s fairy tales: 

"A mountain of ga i 1 y-co loured linen 
three metres, tall, with water courses, 
trees, flowers and palaces, temples, tem- 
ple, dancers and monks, and even tiny 
sandalwood Buddhas adorned with gold 
and jewels. 

“When the wind blew, the Mountain 
of 1,000 Buddhas began to move and 
play music." 

//. G. Alexander 
(Frankfurter Ncuc Prcssc, 2 May 1 «>S4) 
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Sound of fading 
film stars at 
a collective taxi 

S everal thousand Turkish famjfo 
paid up to DM00 a head io SC e « 
evening ofTurkish entertainment aifo 
Hunns-Murliii-Schlcycr-Hallc in Sun. 
gari. T hey had read about it in the local 
*l*u rkish newspapers. 

It was more like a bazaar than aeon- 
cert, with people coming and goit 
rustling in the aisles and the stalls ay 
what, to unaccustomed cars, was waifi^ 
from the stage. 

Astute managers had assembled i 
number of Turkish film stars past their 
cinematic peak but who, honsted bytht 
latest sound amplification techniques, 
were sent on stage us singers. 

They formed a mixed bill featuring) 
handful of belter-known stars fromibj 
Arabesque world and were sent on j 
tour of several German and Swiss cities. 

I n the 1950s, w he n the T urks devisri 
(he dolmas, or collective taxi, to cow 
lernci the shortage of public transpoiu 
leur-jerkmg kind of ciuerurimai 
known as do! mu.s music developed. 

T o begin with, viewed sociological]), 
it was more a kind of music that suited 
the taste of doluuis taxi-drivers ilun 
that of their passengers. 

But woe betide the pussetig.ee atm 
asked the driver to turn down or swiidt 
off the wailing, self-pitying cassette. Hit 
driver was most insulted and o.fiti 
stopped and told the culprit to gel out . 

So it was hardly surprising that lari 
and long-distance buses made dolnras 
music widely popular. Growing socW 
hardship may well have been it coninb- 
utory factor. 

The I lanii.s-Martin-Sehleyer-Hak 
was certainly iransloriued into on cum 
mous collective taxi on the evening (f 
the Turkish concert. 

It formed part of the commercial sik 
of the T urkish arts scene in ( lermanj,) 
side dial includes music and video cas- 
wiles. 

The other side, the stale-suhskfed 
variety, was haplessly dcmmisiralfi* 
West Berlin, where the city in wsKj 
DM 200,000 mid a fair mnmiiH 
will in a week-long festival of TutM 
books and literary encounter hcn»«n 
Germans and Turks. 

It sadly lacked an overall conctjL 
Hiring the International Congress C»- 
tre nnd housing invited writers inafi'f 
star hotel were not enough to ht«® 
life into the week's activities. 

This was painfully apparent l«» the or 
gttnisers even though they, were 
am to admit it. The German Writer 
Association anti Turkish writers in 1 
Federal Republic were consulted so * 
in the day that there was little they cou 
do to remedy matters. 

The German Writers’ A; sS0C l* 
backed down before the festival Njr 
and as soon as it was learnt that rie 
none of the 2d or so writers from 
key who were invited to attend * 
cither able or willing to tukc pari- 
In the end u mere four turned up. 
they were on their own with Tur^ 
writers living in Gerntuny. 
no encounters hot ween Germ* 11 
Turkish writers. *. 

It was a makeshift programme te 
ing to the makeshift nature nf arts • 
lilies on offer to foreign residents-. 
The organisers may have c 
their exhibition of Turkish h« ,0 * s ^ 
International Congress Centre " 

Continued on page 1* 
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Festival piles circus onto 
film onto silicon chip 


C ultural events in the Reckling- 
hausen Festival come in si varied 

jufkage this year. 

They include the Roncnlli Circus mul 
screening of the cinenste's delight, the 
Russian silent film The New Haby/tm di- 
aled by Kozin l sev/Trau berg with imi- 
mc. live, by Shosiukoviieh. 

New films produced in West Ger- 
many arc included. 

There is also the Hungarian Cscpei 
folk Ensemble and a reading by Erich 



kMu«Bbaum'8 ‘Elnsamkelt', (1942) 

fad, clowns and chansons by liana 
%rovas mid jokes from the Swiss cu- 
tout performer l-mil Steinberger. and a 
touiribuiiun dealing with the threat to 
to Olympic Games. Another handles 
tothemc urthe menacing chips that aie 
pNofihc new technology, 
flic problem of the shortened work- 
Jjjlweck runs like red streak through 
to* cultural event that hus trade union 
Peking. • 

An ensemble financed by 1G Metal! is 
.^inga piece by Bert Brecht, written in 
J^D4y, his critical reaction to a 
/^cgian piny dealing with the Paris 
tonmunc of 1871. entitled Pic /iigc 

A*'* Brecht play is seldom performed 
* ^conceived as a justification for 
^building of the Wall and not as was 
piously believed for the foundation 
^Berliner Ensemble. 

^ Play, directed by Wollgang Lielt- 
fon C n ’ s * 10Ws how the enemies of the 
munc were cut down to si/e: on the 
tn mus stage old men with falsetto 
Ihi* S * nd aclr ^cs wearing masks of 
■ rs i Fanes and Bismarck trip about. 
|k between the scenes is from 

Wolf ^ crner Henze, ci inducted by 
liit r although the music 

t "*\l:iMcr originally composed 

Oni° rC tan S ,M, d enough 

*hu scenes give any kind 
despite The obvious sense of 
(■^meru in sonic of them and the 
iiiitcn- d dc,aiK - There is a poetic 
u nhets C ? le ^ ra, ‘ 01 ' on 'he Rue f'igalle 
totlinp * d / W of defeat. There is the last 
fones ' l ^ C ccnlra * committee, that 
ijPta recurrent dispute of the 
<7 Freedom that might bring 
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In the foyer there is a photographic 
show- of the working elass which is enti- 
tled II cist' Proletariat and Knife Mas- 
chin cric, a joint venture between the 
City Art .Gallery in Erlangen and the 
Art Society of Ingolxlndl, an excellent 
display of the working class from the 
early days of photography to the pres- 
ent. 

Under the shocking pictures there are 
photographs of shot cotnmunardes in 
coffins. This was an attempt to give 
punch to Brecht's unfinished work as 
was done with such success in Bochum. 

The main exhibition at the Ruhr Fes- 
tival ilea Is with a West German, Euro- 
pean. problem child — the forest. The 
title of the exhibition is like something 
taken from Eichcndnrff or Marie 
Mareks, War fail dicli, da sell oner 
Wahl,.. 

This exhibition in the Recklinghausen 
City Art Gallery, open until 24 June, has 
the sub-title Master works from two cen- 
turies, including Caspar David Friedrich 
mid Spitz weg, the impresionixts and the 
expressionists, Magritte ami Max Ernst, 
mid. of course, contemporary painters, 
who have dealt with the end of the forest, 
such us Peter Bcrndl. Matthias Koeppcl. 
1 l.A.Schult and Robin Page. 

This exhibition with its variety ih se- 
lection is the high point of this year's 
Ruhr Festival, it is connected with the 
current wage dispute, sharpens the 
sense for mote or just tedious freedom 
and depicts the forest, nature, as an es- 
sential pari of liumnnn identity. 

ll'o/Jgttng K'O 

1 1 K-iilsdii'S All^'iiicilU's Siijiiil.ipliliill, 
2H May I ')H*I | 



Follies and aggressions In the fog' with Pina Bausch 

(l*hi>|n: GltI WtfigcllJ 

Knack of leaving an audience 
with its breath intact 



langcr of losing democracy. 


'Save our Woods', a placard by Hana 
Recklinghausen 


A s in previous years the. Pina Bausch 
evening at (he Wuppertal Dunce 
Theatre did not luive a title. 

Neither Pina Bausch nor her dramnt- 
ic director, Raimund Hoghc, felt that 
one was necessary. 

The form of the work was the crea- 
tion of an “epic" drama in which the so- 
ciological and ideological message of 
the play was underlined by producing in 
the audience a sense of detachment or 
“alienation”. 

The various scenes are strung to- 
gether in a linear story line with inevita- 
bility. The scenes arc arbitrary, intcr- 
cliungenble and equivalent in value. 
And so long as creative forces can m ti- 
llage this it works. If the inspiration is 
inadequate then it can lie seen how 
helpful it is to have nn interpretive 
whole to deal with. 

T he new Wuppertal Pina Bausch pro- 
duction is a typical 
example of the 
problem presented 
by the epic theatre. 
The first part is for- 
tunate. although 
not the best, that 
Pina Bausch has 
ever produced. The 
second part, after 
the interval, just as 
long, is just noth- 
ing. . There was 
nothing new to see. 
in cither part.. As 
before the subject 
of . the piece is the 
ordinary person in 
day-to-dfiy life: In 
previous years be- 
hind the represen- 
tation of reality 
there was always 
the determination 
to analyse personal 
and social back- 
grounds. This has 
the caustic bite of a 
critical awareness, 
the cry of tortured 
and torturing hu- 
manity. Today ev- 
erything is more 
moderate and mild 
and if done well it 
Eml, on show at gaihs in entertain- 
ment value and is 


of worth to consumers. Very rarely docs 
it lake one’s breath away! 

The ensemble's ability for portrayal 
and creativity is extensive. Form, tradi- 
tion are prohibited. Self-expression is 
the order of the day. It is often, like a 
coiUemplatjou of the navel, which the 
narcissint of dancing turns into a bogey- 
man. 

The stage, newly laid with peat, 
shows, as ever people today, in their in- 
timate montcnrs and feelings, in their 
follies and aggressions, in i heir fack of 
social relationships and (heir nostalgia, 
hat nevertheless not without a touch of 
humour. 

There arc violent scenes of aggres- 
sion in groups, set to informally per- 
formed music by Purcell or Mendels- 
sohn. One brutal sequence on a dimly-, 
lit stage gets under the skin. 

There arc a Tew performers who arc 
good. The French dancer Anne Marlin 
is cxccllont in word and movement, 
demonstrating the prototype of an ideal 
body, and ideal person. 

Or the brilliant Nazareth Ptmad- 
cro,with nickel glasses, like an ancient 
Franconian lady teacher, highly effec- 
tive, but full of self-confidence, full of' 
knowledge. 

Arthur Rosenfeld performs a wearing 
tusk. He runs dismayed round the stage, 
lie goes round the auditorium, until he 
has got rid of all his aggressions, A 
breath-taking scene whose effect is 
heightened by u sudden break and the 
stopgap of boogie-woogie. 

The piece also has a sport element for' 
i| will shortly be performed, as a fringe! 
eycm at the Los Angeles Olympics.! 
There is diving and swimming into wa-. 
tef that is nb't water but peat. The En- 
semble does not spare itself. 

Of the rest there is not much to say. 
There are plenty of set-scenes from old 
Pina Bausch productions. 

For example, Jan Minarik, getting on 1 
in ylears is seen in swimming trunks, a 
cap on his head, his nose bound up withi 
a cloth. He pulls one balloon after an- 
other out of his trunks, blows them up: 
and lets them burst, just the beginning 
of a series of balloon sketches that are. 
meant to be nothing hut nonsense. 

Helmut Scheier 

(Hannnvcrschc Allgcmcinc. 17 May 
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Radioactive radiation: its sources, its 
advantages and its dangers 


T he smallest dose of radioactivity 
can cause cancer and tiffed the gen- 
es, scientists have long agreed. In spite 
of intensive research no-one has yet 
proved the radiation risk to be zero be- 
low a given level. 

Radioactive material is increasingly 
used all over the world in medicine, re- 
search and atomic energy. 

Benefits and drawbacks of radiation 
were dealt with in detail ut (he Sixth In- 
ternational Congress on Radiation Pro- 
tection, at the International Congress 
Centre in West Berlin. 

Roughly 1 ,000 experts from about 30 
countries conferred on sources of radi- 
oactivity. their effect and way of provid- 
ing protection from radiation. 

Most of the radioactivity to which we 
arc subjected cannot be reduced by 
technical or organisational measures. It 
is blowing in the wind, ns it were, and 
hails from natural sources such as the 
soil and cosmic radiation. 

This natural radiation varies widely 
in intensity from region to region. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany, for in- 
stance, it is high in the Black Forest, 
where there are uranium deposits. 

But there is no cause for alarm, ex- 
perts say. Even in a part of India where 
natural radiation is extremely high be- 
cause of thorium in the soil no detri- 
mental effect on man or animals has yet 
been observed. 

In the Federal Republic the overall 
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level of radiation to which people arc 
exposed is 0.2 rem, a unit of radiation 
dosage (abbreviated from: ronigen 
equivalent manor mammal). 

The main source of “artificial" radia- 
tion is and remains the medical profes- 
sion. 

Although it is acknowledged that 
even the smallest dose entails a slight 
risk, almost all countries have a manda- 
tory ceiling for radioactivity to which 
people may be exposed. 

These levels were based on recom- 
mendations made by the International 
Commission on Radiation Protection, 
Professor Alexander Kaul reminded the 
congress. 

Professor Kaul, who chaired the Ber- 
lin gathering, works at the radiation hy- 
giene unit of the Federal Health Re- 
search Establishment. 

In 1954. he recalled, the commission 
had said (he dosage of all kinds of radia- 
tion should be kept to as low a level as 
possible because certain effects were 
irreversible and cumulative. 

With time its views were modified, 
and the present recommendations were 
made in 1977. They comprise three 
main points: 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable Tor daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp„ DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 19.80: 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A, Brockhaus, Postfach 1700; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


First, the benefits must ho greater 
than the hazards in handling radioactive 
material. This can be demonstrated with 
very little doubt from case to ease in ra- 
dial ion therapy as a medical treatment. 

In other sectors, such ns atomic ener- 
gy. political and economic assessments 
of the benefit prevail, as (he intensive 
public debate on the subject shows. 

Second, “all exposure In radiation 
must be kept as low as reasonably possi- 
ble in relation to economic and social 
factors.” In other words, radiation levels 
need not be reduced if the cost would be 
overwhelming. 

Third, exposure must still not exceed 
the levels recommended. They are five 
rem per annum for people who work 
with radioactivity and 0.5 rem for the 
population as a whole. 

An equal dosage of different varieties 
of radiation can cause varying levels of 
damage. These differences are incorpo- 
rated in the unit of measurement, the 
rem. 

Professor Kaul added that “the con- 
cept of risk also works on the assump- 
tion that prescribed levels arc no longer 
(he upper limit of whnl is permissible. 

"They nrc the lower level of what is 
no longer acceptable. In other words, 
prescribed levels must not be regarded 
as the borderline between safety and ha- 
zard." 

How are prescribed levels arrived utV 
An American expert, Professor Sinclair, 
outlined the procedure as follows: 

“Prescribed levels at work are set in 
such a way that workers are not expect- 
ed to run a higher cancer risk than 
others who work at comparable jobs, 
such as at conl-fircd power si a lions.” 

In the United Suites the overall risk 
of dying of cancer was between lf» and 
20 per cent. For people who were ex- 
posed to radintion at work the risk was 
0.125 percent higher. 

A British expert. Sir Edward Pocliin. 
look n fresh look at ilie criteria on which 
risk was based. It was currently assessed 
in terms of reduced life expectancy. 
Why not take days off work into ac- 
count too?. 

Many effects of cancer resulted in 
temporary or permanent impairment ot 
the ability to go about a normal job. Yet 
this criterion, he admitted, failed to take 
the subjective suffering of cancer vic- 
tims into account. 

Much more is now known about the 


Continued from page 10 
largest ever held outside Turkey, but t 
public didn’t turn up to visit it, and th 
can hardly be blamed. 

As West Berlin Arts Senator Volk 
Hasscmer noted at the opening cere: 
ony, with statistics to back up his clai 
Turkish residents are among the kec 
est users of the city's public libraries. 

Beyond the bounds of the commi 
ciai and state-subsidised arts scene 
Germany, foreign residents have for j 
ars Sought to run cultural activities 
their own.. 

Turkish residents have developed 
distinctive Turkish literature of lh< 
own, with writers in both Turkish ar 
among second-generation Turks in G< 
many, German. 

There are also, and have, been for j 
ars, music and drama groups, Germt 
Turkish bookshops, publishing how 
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effect of exposure to radioactivity lh - 
say. about chemicals as a health Lm 
Ihc congress agreed. But further «! 
search is still required. 

Professor Giovanni Silini of t. 
scientific advisory committee u n radV 
lion to the Lhiiietl Nations said ihj 
feet of radiation could be affected r 
combination with other factors (chemi 
cal. biological and physical). Top |j„L 
was known about such patterns. 

There are also gaps in our knnwledb 
about “internal” exposure hi tadi^ 
such as occurs when radiuaciive sul> 
stances gain access to the body via is- 
halation, food or open wounds. 

The congress had demonstrated. Pro- 
fessor Kaul said, that much more to 
been learnt or laic about the behaviour 
of such substances in the body 
about their enrichment and excretion 

This internal exposure cannot yethe 
quantified, but inferences as to its Ind 
can be drawn from factors such as tie 
nature of radionuclides and their acth 
ity. 

Radiation protection at work want 
main problem dealt with at the con- 
gress. It included experience gainrt 
with improved instruction and trainiDj 
of medical stuff and technical imprw- 
ments to the equipment used. 

Microelectronics, for instance, ha 
made n world of difference. It can h 
used to limit exposure to radiation loa 
very short period in X-ray work,fe 
X-ray image being converted into eto 
ironic signals anil stored electronically 

The doctor can then retrieve tb 
X-ray whenever lie wants to examiuti 
at leisure, while the source of radiate 
has long been switched off. 

Methods of measuring mdiation expo- 
sure have also been greatly improved & 
late. In particular, they are marema 
The counters people who work with a 
dionclivity must constantly wear hrt 
grown much lighter in weight and hand*) 

When specific levels arc exc«<W 
they automatically warn the wearer «i4 
a buzz. There are even dosimeter* it 
cluster I'm m lor measuring sjwtnfo 
lion, while evaluation of readings h* 
been automated. 

Radiation protection at work, to 
congress concluded, has been pul on 
sound scientific looting. Findings al 
concepts must merely be pul to 
eal workday use ton greater extent. 

A looseleaf iinuhicshootcr innnualfl 
German limy he a lit si step in 1 hi* dirt 1 : 
lion. It deals with practical radiate 
protection issues in step-by-step 
ion. says Professor Jacobs of Jiw 
Nuclear Research Establishment. 

The manual is to be I raiislaied in*' 
several other languages. 

Marion Ke* 

(I h r rugcssgicgd, I - Mo l<5t| 
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Alcoholism at 
epidemic 
level-doctor 

Srditffiirler^llpneiite 

' IIITuhl. ItH UfTKhltNl. 


ilcoholics usually only diagnosed 
Awhen they go to a doctor or hospital 
jith something else wrong with them, 
Joctors were told nl a meeting in Anclt- 
n 

i The chairman of the West German 
Kttical association, Knrslcn Vihnar. 
told the conference that the misuse of 
ilnhol had become a national epidem- 

; k. 

! The eosi to health was enormous. He 
grimed out that now that so many ctns- 
' <ittl infectious diseases had been over- 
done there were other maladies in our 
;wciy caused by educational draw- 
iheksorjust plain tack of education. 

! h was suggested that perhaps the high 
tads made by society harmed 
! tolth, causing one illness after another 
^several illnesses at the same lime, and 
wry lime with the idea in mind that 
further medicines could be taken ami 
dut more medical treatment was to 
hi 

Ht said that there was another 
'Luge in society that must be consid- 
acd - the increasing number ot ill- 
w* caused by people themselves, 
plicularly the misuse of alcohol, drugs 
^medicines. 

fomcn Vilniur said that it was csti- 
“Kdllmi there were between one and 
ihJf million to iwu million people in 
^Federal Republic who were tobacco 
indent. 

Last year DM25 billion was paid out 
brtohaccii iiiul DM45 billion lor nlcn- 
drinks. This ligtirc alone tepre- 
ssts seventy per cent ol the DM 1 00 
™«snihai was paid out tot health pm - 
pttj by the stale health insurance 
flumes. 

Afcw stniiKtiirs were* given at the enn- 
j BCe hy the participants. Professor 
2* ,lein Mid that it cost about 
®pl,00ll on average to cure an aleo- 
an addicts clinic. And this, the 
Wfcsor said, wns relatively low when 
^ considered what society had to 
ft w an alcoholic who was not ircat- 


A third of all murders and two-thirds 
of all assaults that resulted in death oc- 
eured whilst under the influence of 
drink, according to Hans Werner Ha- 
mnclicr, a senior officer in the North 
Rhinc-Wcstphalia crime squad. 

Professor Poser said that the number 
of people dependent on medicines was 
probably far greater than assumed. Esti- 
mates gave between 150,000 and 

750.000. The position was very vague, 
but it has been suggested that the real fi- 
gure was between 150,000 and 

750.000. 

Investigations of the relationship be- 
tween alcohol and drugs have shown 
that a new development is taking place. 
Dr Hiinnckcns said that many addicts 
were able to stretch out their supplies 
by taking other medicaments, often pre- 
scribed by a doctor. 

Professor Poser made the point that a 
considerable number of alcoholics also 
misused medicines. 

Karstcn Vilmar in his opening add- 
ress said that the billions that were 
spent on addicts, millions that had to be 
borne by ordinary citizens could be 
saved when it wns possible to influence 
people’s behaviour. 

Explanations of the damage that 
drugs could do to a person did not 
achieve very much. This has been 
known for a long time, but citizens did 
not draw the consequences from this. 
He said “They are health consumers. 
They consume, ns it were, not only their 
own health Inn the health nud the work- 
ing abilities of others, and so they cause 
harm to the community as whole.” 

I .ike the Minister for Family and 
1 1 eal ill Affairs. Heiner Geisslcr, lie 
spoke of the recent affair that involved 
euihena.sia. lie condemned the actions 
of Professor Julius llnckcthnl, who al- 
lowed cyanide to Ik- administered to a 
fi9-yeur-old patient who .suffered from 
terminal cancel. 

Karstcn Vihnar said that legalising 
cuthenasia was in direct conltaxt to the 
ethical duties of (he medical profession. 

He said that in hopeless situations 
when a patient was mi the deathbed and 
that I nr t her treatment would obviously 
be of little avail n doctor's duly was to 
stand by the patient and do everything 
possible to relieve su fieri ng. 

He saiil that the doctor is not and 
should never be the judge over life and 
death. The idea ot giving a fatal medi- 
cine to shorten lire should be totally re- 
jected. 

“I loinicidc and assisting in homicide 
is contrary to medical ethics and is thus 
justifiably an offence." 

(l-rankfiincr Allfcmcinv Zvilung 
filr Ocuisriilmii). 17 M«y | ‘>84) 


A shot in the arm for a 
wheeze in the throat 


so on. Such activities, wfiW 
irly desirable from the viewport' 
al pluralism, can only Iasi or . 

theses if institutional integration 15 
:d, as in the case of the Turkish® 
ipany ut the SchtiuluVmc in Berlin- 

breign residents must also 
lilable weighting in the allow 11 
grams. Foreign resident write* i 
sis sec this as a major oppofiu®? 
ving nt mutual enrichment an 51 
ics in cultural plurality. 

'el except in Berlin and 
/ have so tar been totally 
handouts, which prevents 
ial integration and condernu^ 

Is of thousands of foreign res 
,uch appalling pseudo-ari' 5 ^, 
cs as ilie Turkish night in P 
iukxllwM' 

l Ml* 
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B reathing troubles accounted for a 
third of the cases of absence from 
work due to illness in the industrialised 
counties, and every second patient at- 
tending a doctor’s suTgery. 

A third of these patients suffered 
from the common cold, a further third 
from inflammation of the throat, the la- 
rynx or the tonsils. The last third suf- 
fered from the 'flu, bronchitis or a lung 
inflammation. 

Most common cause for a doctor to 
make a home visit, after infection of the 
respiratory ducts, is inflammation of the 
urinary passage. 

Swiss and West German doctors dis- 
cussed the question of whether infec- 
tions of the respiratory ducts and the 
urinary passage could or could not be 
treated with antibiotics at this year's in- 
ternists' congress held in Wiesbaden. 

Antibiotics are highly effective medi- 
cnmenls that can hinder the growth of, 
or dispose of, bacteria, fungus and other 
micro-organisms 

They arc effective weapons to combat 
infectious diseases such as diphtheria, 
tuberculosis or typhus, and they arc vi- 
tally important in dealing with “noso- 
ctimin”. the germs that can he picked up 
in a hospital, creating infections that af- 
fect between 500,110(1 to 800.000 pa- 
tients from among the ten million who 
attend hospitals in West Germany annu- 
ally. Approximately 30.0110 of these pa- 
tients die from this infection per year. 

Antibiotics that have been effective 
against virus infections have until now 
had no effect. 

The best success in combatting virus 
illnesses such us polio, smallpox, mea- 
sles, mu nips or fiertmin measles litis 
been improved hygiene and vaccination. 
The common cold and the 'flu arc virus 
illnesses that can be tackled by antibiot- 
ics. It is possible in be immunised 
against influenza but hot against the 
common cokl. 

Inflammation of the throui and bron- 
chitis aro usually caused by viruses, re- 
cognised by dry coughing without spu- 
tum. Only about twenty per cent of 
throat infections arc caused by bacteria. 

Professor 11. Sinldcr Lies la I told the 
Wiesbaden conference that in cases of 
doubt doctors should wait two days. In 
this time it can be clarified if the doctor 
is dealing with a simple inflammation of 
the throat or the onset of a more serious 
illness, for example glandular fever, that 
is also an illness caused by vinises and 
which can be dangerous when treated by 
antibiotics. The position is quite differ- 
ent when the inflammation of the throat 
is linked to tonsillitis. This is always 
caused by bacteria, streptocci, which can 
be tackled by antibiotics, Professor W. 
Slillc from Frankfurt explained. 

Inflammation of the tonsils should al- 
ways be treated with antibiotics in order 
to avoid complications such as abcesses 
or rheumatic fever. Tonsillitis should 
promptly be dealt with by antibiotics, 
penicillin. If this is not done a more seri- 
ous illness may develop and has to be 
diugnnsed. 

Eighty per cent of bronchitis cases 
arc caused by virus infection and should 
not. then, be treated with antibiotics. 
The minute bacterial bronchidcs can re- 
main, when, for instance, a young, heal- 
thy person is being treated, who do not 
smoke. When older people with chronic 
bronchitis have to be treated, who are 


smokers, the healing processes can be 
helped along hy antibiotics. 

Unfortunately a virus infection or the 
respiratory passage can be linked to n 
bacterial infection, particularly if the 
patient has another illness or suffers 
from considerable stress. 

In certain conditions a stopped up 
nose with watery secretions can mean a 
sinus infection. A cough caused by a vi- 
rus produces a greenish sputum. A virus 
infection superimposed on (he bacterial 
infection makes the illness much worse. 
Antibiotics can be administered to deal 
with the bacteria part of the illness, but 
it should be remembered that treatment 
by antibiotics reduces the body's pow- 
ers of resistance. 

Urinary canal infections, contrary to 
respiratory infections, are, in 90 per 
cent of cases, caused by bacteria . 

Professor St ilie said that when dealing 
with urinary passage infections in women 
over the past few years lie had come ac- 
ross a “sensational discovery”. Instead of 
an eight-day course of antibiotics he had 
found that a single dose of antibiotics 
had been sufficcnt to effect n cure in 90 
per cent of cases within one to three 
days. If this does not work then a compli- 
cation lias set in that must be diagnosed. 

But this method of treatment only 
works with women. Urinary passage in- 
fections in men requires the usual two to 
six week course of antibiotic treatment. 

Doctors in West Germany have about 
a dozen antibiotics that are effective 
ngaiusl 90 percent of infections. For the 
other ten per cent there are about twen- 
ty substances available. Doctors and pa- 
tients have to wail, however, for the dis- 
covery of an anti -viral medicament. 

Silvia Svhuttenfrah 
(J'f link timer Kundkchuii, 12 Mnv I 9N4j 

Brain operation 
on world-wide 
TV hook-up 

S everal hundred scientists from nil 
over the world wtitched on televi- 
sion this month us n surgeon removed n 
brain tumour from a patient at a hospi- 
tal in Hnnover. 

They were able to sec live through a 
iclc-confercncc link-up as Professor 
Madjid Samii, got to'work. 

Professor Samii, who was in direct 
telephone contact with hospitals and 
universities in China, India, Egypt, Ecu- 
ador, Chile, Argentina, Brazil. America, 
Australia and several other countries 
commented tin on hour-long film on an 
“Acusticus Neurintim” operation. 

The operation involved the removal 
of a non-malignant tumour but which 
can produce withdrawn! symptoms of 
various brain functions such as balance 
and hearing. 

At the end of the film scientists could 
question Professor Samii on his meth- 
ods. . 

Helmut Baumann, senior surgeon in 
the ncuro-surgical unit said that if a 
growth is diagnosed in time, hearing can 
be saved. ' 

Professor Samii has developed var- 
ious surgical methods, and he is one of 
the few specialists who has succeeded in 
removing a tumour without affecting the 
patient's hearing. dpa 

(Kdlncr Siadl-Anxcigcr. 17 May 19X4) 
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New approach to how the 
law handles the young 


W hen Nans-Christian Preslicn liun^; 

up his judge's robes six months 
ago and appointed himself us ‘The child- 
ren's advocate", he was on his own. 

Bui since ihen.the dub has grown to 
125 members throughout Germany, and 
it is getting bigger. Pres lien. a 39-year- 
old from Bielefeld, intends pioneering 
new approaches to legal jurisdiction. 

For 1 3 years, he whs a childrens court 
judge and the way decisions were. made 
over children's heads affected him more 
and more. 

Their ftilc was simply settled hy la- 
wyers.Ntj one asked them what they 
1 hough! or look them in one side to give 
them advice and supporhHe wants to 
change this. 

“Children and adolescents involved 
in court processes arc often given no 
help hy their parents because they, arc- 
fighting over custody or they arc offen- 
ders themselves. 

“So the children arc simply, without 
further ado, exposed to the authorities, 
who decide on such issues as who can 
visit children's homes, taking children 
into care, sending them to homes nr to 
prison. 

“Just like adults, they need an adviser 
who understands their language and 
needs and can express them in court.” 

So he started the organisation. Ad- 
vocate for the Child .The staff arc spe- 
cialises such ns psychologists, remedial 
experts, social ' workers and lawyers. 
There are also interested lay people to 
support the aims and ideas of the 
judges. 

The German speiety for the protec- 
tion of children is also involved. 

Prestien says the term “children's 
welfare" is often in Germany no more 
than a legal phrase because children in- 
volved in a family or guardianship dis- 
pute arc not legally recognised as a par- 
ly- - - 

But these advocates for children must 
not comprise only lawyers.He says that 
only a few lawyers arc:in a position to 
identify with the thoughts and emotions 
■qf children who are virtual strangers. 

■ Hu says it would he ideal if, for every 
■Child .who came before the courts, a 

M ore than 1,600 people under the 
age of 25 decided last year that 
suicide was the only solution to their 
problems, 

, ; One who .decided to. end it. all, bid 
didn't, is a 1 5-ryear-old- Berlin girl, Mon- 
$. A leather discovered, during a 
talk what she. was thinking and then a 
Pcrlin.insiitmioij.adinirred her and ma- 
naged to get. her to change, her. mind, • 

1 The-sodal work 'was performed by 
staff nt- Mmis Neuhland, a centre only 
recently, established- in the Berlin sub- 
urb of Wilfnersdorf especially for such 
cases. 

'The centre has eight Social Workers 
and therapies arid gets an annual grant 
of a million marks from the Federal 
Family Ministry. ’ 1 ‘ •• 

TTie staff believe that every suicide at- 
tempt is preceded by more or less per- 
ceivable signals which are all too often 
ignored or not taken seriously. 

Statistics support this: among males 
between ,15 and 25 years, suicide is the 
most.common form of death after motor 
accidents. Among girls of the same age, 


team of advisers in represent its rights 
and needs. Prestien had all too often 
seen how much one wrong decision 
could influence the life of a young per- 
son. 

A bn u i 75 per cent of young people 
who appeared before the court were, in 
his experience, from broken homes. 

It was not good for titer welfare of 
children lie said, when, for exnntplc. 
parents Involved in a custody dispute 
could use the police to pull children out 
of foster homes. 

Attempts are now being made to de- 
velop regional organisations to which 
advice teams could be sent. Bui barely 
had Preslicn gol sinned when he ran up 
ngainsi h legal wall: the Stale prosecu- 
tor's office in Bielefeld began inquiries 
in case laws covering legal advice had 
been broken. The grounds were that in 
Germany, only practising lawyers can 
dispense legal advice. 

Preslicn: "This is a relict from the 
Third Reich. It didn't apply in the Wei- 
mar Republic. And it also means (hut 
the weak in society remain without ad- 
vice." 

But ji is exactly fqr the weak (hat the 
organisation wants to strengthen itself. 
People throughout the country can tele- 
phone either their local branch or the 
headquarters in Bielefeld. It doesn't 
matter if the query concerns custody 
rights, adoption, rights of foster child- 
ren. access rights or to do with court 
sentencing. 

The organisation sees itself ns an in- 
termediary between the courts and the 
people affected by court decisions. If 
talks within a family are needed, spe- 
cialists should enlist the help of on-the- 
spot voluntary help. 

“Above all," says Prestien, “we want 
to make the public aware of the extent 
of injustice to children. Wc want to 
strengthen the position of children 
through increasing awareness of the 
topi*, bringing it to the attention of poli- 
ticians and thereby influence legal poli- 
tics." 

There have been some alarming deve- 
lopments. Some 500 children a year kill 
1 Continued on page 16 


Crisis centre 
to prevent 
child suicides 

t i i ' t 

it is the third' most common form' of 

death. • ! k . ■' 

Federal Family Mihistry- figures'say 
affairs of the heart are the 1 main reason 
behind 64 per cent of suicides among 
the young. Family difficulties figured in 
47- per ceril of cases. Problems at work 
and school are behind -37 per cent. - i 
- The centre gets, about 70 telephone 
calls a .weck.Spnie are for advice and 
others are emergency calls. : 

Staff find that the biggest single hand- 
icap is getting access ‘ to target 
groups-Projcct leader Michael Witte, an 
educationalist, says: “We are simply not 
well enough known.” . 

Now the team wants: to go to the 
schools and help teachers learn to 
identify warning signals among pupils. 


j ' |C|U * lk,,, y dial people 

1,10 >laves nl lhe.se camMim- 

1 r c s - 

machines make 

I sounds mi neat ami is so m keep- 

tin I 1 1 i»l|PJi!r_HSS§»L. the wide spre nil hostility towmd 

Common room, common problems . . . life In Gdttingen open prison (PhJwlinology.” says Friedrich Kurt 


Youth gets second chance in 
a prison without walls 


T orsten is in his comfortable 
room. Together with a friend he 
leafs through the post.They want to 
know how many girls have answered 
Torsten’s newspaper advertisement for 
a pen friend. 

He says: “It's not so bad being inside 
when you look around here.” He laughs 
ironically and indicates the pile of let- 
ters. 

Torsten is one of 145 in a prison 
without walls or barbed wire. It is an 
open prison in Gdttingen. 

The building, on the outskirts of the 
city, was a children's home until August 
1982, when it was taken over intncijn- 
cluding some of the staff, by the Lower 
Saxony Ministry of Justice. So it is bet- 
ter equipped than any comparable insti- 
tution in the country. 

It has single room in small living un- 
its, a communal room with open fire, a 
sports hall and sports fields, n swimm- 
ing pool, a cellar Tor hobbies and do-it- 
yourself and, not least, highly qualified 
educated and technical staff from the 
former home. 

The head of the jail, Hnnsjiirgcu 
Eger, says: "Our aim is not to make 
them serve out scntcnccs.lt is to com- 
pensate for shortcomings." 

Criminologist Professor Dr Heinz 
Schdcli says the idea is the best so far 
for the rehabilitation of youths. 

A strongly staffed, extensive social— 

In addition there is an emergency in- 
patient service where two staff memhers 
can handle crisis cases day and night un- 
til patients get to grip with themselves 
again. The arc released when it is con- 
sidered that the crisis is over, but con- 
tact is not lost. Almost every talk ends 
with .agreement for a new appointment. 
As Witte says, n talk alone cannot eli- 
minate problems that have often taken 
years to develop. 

He says problems often lie with the 
parents, so the aim is to try and gel both 
the parents and the child talking again. 

A common problem is that children 
from broken homes do not want to in- 
volve their parents at any cost; This si- 
tuation demands patience and finger-tip 
feeling. 

Centre staff were early on in the piece 
tsurprised to find that many parents 
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education programme and a socinl-ibe irenot going to be put off by such enrp- 
apy tiainiug course appear to bep tj'headds, which is true enough. An 
external prerequisites for a basis fur, jHjnaied seven million people regular- 
normal upbringing . hplay the machines in the Federal Re- 

One inmate says: “Better fourwni pblic of Germany, 
here than one in a normal jail." He sjw About 295,000 gaming machines tire 
a month in a closed reception prisooi bsulled in bars and 92,000 in aimt.se- 
test his suit ahi lily lor open prison. Bait 1 1 ^\ arcades. Psychologists and youth 
15 per cent are ruled out because obi, vorkers arc worried by the growing 
once or because t lie prognosis is had. nmberof addicts. 

Those who fail must serve out tL, ifc number of people addicted to 
terms in a closed prison, ami what ft fading slot machines has increased 
can expect there Professor Schocli i juadily since the mid-1970s, both in 
scribes: “Atrocities including tern Gamanyand in America and Britain, 
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are no rare occurrence." In Clottings 1^3 1982 PhD thesis about gaming 
open prison, such occurrences are il taduesin which lie claimed that: 
exception. 'What used j u belittled as the 

Main problems have turned out rfanon man's roulette has long been 
something else. It isn't possible fai aanftif machine to which gamblers can 
inmules to find jobs or apprentices!? dtooeasily grow addicted. '' 
outside the prison. Hie prison's ■# After interviewing 45 ad till gamblers 
t ruin ing resources are used to the 1 ® sne of whom had run up enormous 
m»m. but l hut cannot cover everybodj ttis at the machines Mevcr decided 
Torsten is one of those who hut iitaddiction wns the only word to de- 
idea of what he might do. Many of* ^etheir condition, 
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ing by the staff. bought not to be ’overused. 

In addition there are prep* 1 He feels the pathological condition of 
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is satisfied with progress so far.Th^ .Professor Hand says there are three 
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He says: “I see no risk in giving - 
more youths this chance.” 

However, one critic of the 
maintains than the more open P ' 
there arc, the greater the 
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the medium through which the. parents 
■were again able to. make contact with 
their children,, . i?n- 1 • , 
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become an exercise in futility- *1 ' partly experience and partly 

the youths in Goilingcn couW J . W ^depression. Hours spent dully 
well be left with their liberty. Q2® l f lh e machines tend to deaden 
Maulmis Bni^ M of sad ncss . 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 



Trying to break the bank . . . one-armed bandit meets Its master, In the film 
Otiarch (PhnunFilmwImderAuiorcn) 

and a neurosis is important if a suitable 
therapy is to be found by which to treat 

the slot-machine gambler. FI r 1 1 06 PQl* fll 

About five gamblers a year are treat- -*-^1 *^0^9 IHvil 

ed alongside alcoholics and drug ad- 
dicts at Ochsenzoll psychiatric clinic, PrilYIP OPffi 1T1 

Hamburg. Like the others, they take VI UllC gCilS 111 

part in self-help groups to try and break 

the habit for good. || rgnnised crime is growing in Ger- 

"Both addictions and neuroses are many, says Heinrich Boge, head of 

obsessions.” says Dr Bert Kellcrmami, the w >esbaden-bascd Bumhskrimimil- 
head of the addiction unit at Ochsen- «w/. or Federal CID. 

/oil. "But it would he playing down the Speaking in Hanover, he said politics, 
slot machine habit not to refer to it as an Administration, the fade unions and bu- 
ndiliclion. " siness were not yet Mafia-infiltrated as 

Health insurance schemes have yet to were in America, 

ac knowledge gambling as an illness, ^ ul l,nc l ^y *hcy would be if the Am- 
which is why therapists say gamblers crican pattern was followed in Europe, 
suffer from depression and other mental rilJl1 ,iatl happened with drugs, for 
upsets that often accompany com pul- example. 

sive gambling. There had already hcen instances of 

T here is a roughly 5 H- per- vent ‘he being infill rated. Herr Boge 

chnnee of being cured. mentioned the ease of a police inspector 

Under- 1 8s are not allowed to play ill wh » been bought hy a Mafia-style 
gaming machines hut psychologists say «»rgaiiij!ai inn for DM 100,000. 

Ill- to 1 7-year-olds who spend hours at N ight life in Frankfurt was largely 
video and other machines are (he main- dominated hy Israelis. T hey and other 
si ay of future generations of gamblers. ethnic minorities such as Italians, C’hi- 
Uochimi educationalist Joachim II. A' 11 * Yugoslavs presented the po- 

Knoil concludes in Ills survey of young hee with special problems, 
pcofde who play iit video slot machines hi some cases they were organised 
that it isn't true, or at least it is a dislor- along gang lines, and the the Hinuleskri- 


Children in court 

Continued from page 14 

themselves, 120 are beaten to tlealli. Ev- 
ery day UK) run away from home, and 
many ol these drill into drugs or crime. 

Specialists say that one child in 10 in 
this country is emotionally disturbed 
and that every third one displays deve- 
lopment prohlems. Many break down, 
caught between the pressures of emo- 
tional dereliction on one side and, on 
the other, pressure to perform. 

It is not for nothing that West Germany 
is regarded as being more hostile to child- 
ren than any other European nation. 

The value of children to society and 
the state are usually discussed in terms 
of: “Are the Germans dying out ?” and: 
"Who is going to pay for our pensions?” 

Sigrid Luika-Johriiig 
(Huniuivcrsehc Alljjcmeinc, 1 2 May ]V84) 


Drugs, car thefts, forged money: 
crime gets more organised 


^ambutgcr^&benUMall 


lion of the facts, to say dial players are 
loners. 

Unlike adults whn work the machines 
for hours at a time, young people do so 
in groups. For them it is a leisure activ- 
ity with friends. 

Professor Knoll, who interviewed 
120 youngsters aged 10 to 17, still fell 
he hud to dcscrihc one category as fre- 
quent players. 

This group played at video games 
roughly 21 times a week, whereas the 
average was nine times a week for the 
overwhelming majority of the young 
people he interviewed. 

On average, his youngsters had 
DM16 a month in pocket money to 
spend, whereas the frequent players 
spent DM 10 a week at the machines. 

He was particularly critical of video 
games because they were so strongly 
geared in favour of performance and 
consumption. Young people failed com- 
pletely to view slot machines with any' 
degree of detachment. 

So there may not be loo great a dis- 
tance between video fun with friends and 
spending hours working the machines 
for lack of something better to do. 

Irene Jung 

rtfiimburgci AbumlblaU. 12 May 19^4) 


O rganised crime is growing in Ger- 
many, says Heinrich Boge, head of 
the Wiesbaden-based Bumfcskrimhnil- 
amt, or Federal CID. 

Speaking in Hanover, he said politics, 
administration, the trade unions and bu- 
siness were not yet Marin-infiltrated as 
they were in America, 

But one day they would be if the Am- 
erican pattern was followed in Europe. 

That had happened with drugs, for 
example. 

There had already hcen instances of 
the police being infiltrated. Herr Boge 
mentioned the ease of a police inspector 
who had been bought by a Mafin-slyfc 
organisation for DM 100, DUO. 

Night life in Frankfurt was largely 
dominated by Israelis. They and other 
ethnic minorities such as Italians, Chi- 
nese and Yugoslavs presented the po- 
lice with special problems. 

In some vases they were organised 
along gang lines, and the (lie Hmuleskri- 
ntinttliinit had used police officers sec- 
onded from these countries. 

I le was convinced large-scale Mafia- 
like organisations were behind about 
14,000 unsolved car thefts a year.They 
were mostly Mercedes stolen to order 
and shipped to the Middle East and 
Porschcs shipped to the United States. 

Large-scale organised crime was in- 
volved in counterfeiting too. Counter- 
feit dollar bills worth over DM 1 00m a 
year were printed, mainly in northern 
Italy. 

As for narcotics, the US market was 
so saturated that increasing quantities 
of hard drugs such as cocaine were be- 
ing shipped to Europe by air and sea, in 
containers, for instance. 

Hijacking of trucks was on the in- 
crease. In the Ruhr gangsters had been 
known to waylay trucks to order, and 
had even set up a company of their own 
to market the goods stolen. 

Herr Boge does not expect left-wing 
urban guerrillas to stage such spectacu- 
lar coups as in 1977, but they may still 
rob banks to raise funds. 

Following the arrest last year of 
prominent terrorists Christian Klar and 
Brigitte Mohnhaupt a hard core of ur- 
ban guerrillas and about 400 sympathis- 
ers were still at large. 

But leaders of the Red Army Faction 
had been driven into isolation as they 
sought to defend their organisation's 
claim to pre-eminence over other ter- 
rorist groups. 


Recent bank raids such as in 
Wurzburg at the end of March were 
clearly attributable to left-wing terror- 
ists who had previously concentrated on 
“Fund-raising" in Bochum anil the Ruhr. 

Revolutionary Cells and other auto- 
nomous groups similar to the RAF were 
still active hut the number of raids had 
declined considerably since 1 982. 

Left-wing terrorists, Herr Boge said, 
could be expected to stage predictable 
raids, whereas right-wingers were a 
permanent danger because they lacked 
any real ideology, were unpredictable 
and tended toward .spontaneous activit- 
ies. 

The police had undercover agents in 
right-wing groups but the problem was 
one that could not he dealt with solely 
by police methods. 

The Ituiulcskrimiiuihunt lists begun to 
use computers to identify and recognise 
voices. 

The alleged 1 litlcr Diaries, for in- 
stance, could now he shown to he for- 
geries hy computer measurement of the 
speed at which l hey were written. 

Computer com par iso ns of linguistic 
style, font) nml content could also be 
used to draw inferences on the habits 
and life-styles of people who penned 
blackmail letters. 

Speech recognition had been consid- 
erably improved by technical progress 
in sorting out interference of one kind 
and another. 

Herr Boge said the controversial 
computer screening programme would 
still be used in cases of serious crime 
and terrorism, but (he Land public 
prosecutor. Interior Minister and com- 
puter ombudsman would be first notifi- 
ed. 

Many features of computer screening 
ns used in the past were no longer of any 
use because details had been leaked to 
the public. 

He was not prepared to say how 
many undercover agents the Bundeskri- 
minatami had, especially in fighting or- 
ganised crime. He merely referred to a 
substantial number of officers operating 
undercover. 

How far must a police agent go in 
working for a gang of criminals? He 
must not take an active part in their 
work. There must be no question of an 
undercover agent committing a crime to 
prove his credentials, as it were. 

Lwa/d Revermann 
fCjuncral-AnzeigcrBonn. lUMuy ] MK4 j 
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